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AN INVENTION FOR SETTING, RUBBING AND 
DRESSING TYPE BY POWER. 

A BRIEF description of the present manner of finish- 
A ing type, will render this invention clearer to those 
unacquainted with the manufacture of the same. 

The process in vogue today is marked by six separate 
and distinct operations, known as casting, breaking, kern- 
ing, rubbing, setting and dressing. It is with the three 
latter we have to deal. Owing to unavoidable defects in the 
matrix and in the mold, all types after casting have a 
ragged projection called a fin or shoulder left on the four 
sides, and a similar irregularity on the bottom. To 


remove these imperfections and plane a groove in the | 
bottom or foot where the jet is broken off is known as | 


finishing. 

Girls are employed at a low bench, covered with a 
peculiar quality of grindstone, on which they range in a 
row from one to eighteen letters, according to the size, and 
by sliding this line to and fro with a rapid movement, 
the fin or shoulder is gradually worn away. The types 


are then reversed, and the opposite sides are treated in | 


like manner. This constitutes the process of rubbing, 
after which the types are turned over to the setter. Her 
work is similar to that of the printer, but instead of setting 
words, she sets the a’s, b's, and c’s, etc., on a stick 36 
inches long. The types are now ready for the dresser, 
which work is performed by experienced men, and consists 
in filing off the projections from the two narrow sides as 
yet untouched, planing a groove in the foot or end, and 
picking out all imperfect type. 

The machine now invented attains all the above results 
in a more thorough manner, with much greater speed, and 
consequently a vast saving of money. The types are first 
placed on a table, whence they are carried forward by the 
feeder or setting device to a pocket adjoining the main 
body of the machine. From this pocket they are trans- 
ferred in a line four inches long to a sliding plate where 
they are met by a presser bar, which descends upon the 
line of type, and continues its action until the fin or 
shoulder has been removed on the under side, by passing 
over a rotary and broad, flat cutter. It still continues 
onward and is subjected as before to the action of a 
second cutter. This time, however, the types pass under 





the cutter, which removes the fin or shoulder on the 
top side. 
Finished on both sides the types are pushed into a 


| receiving-box, furnished with a false bottom, which sinks 


at regular intervals with each deposit, so that another line 
may be accommodated. 

When a sufficient number of pounds have been treated 
in this way, we then proceed to do the dressing on the 
two narrow sides. The process is substantially the same as 
that of rubbing, with the exception that we disconnect the 
setting device, and connect a jet cutter, which intercepts 
the line on the way to the receiving-box, and planes a 
groove in the end or foot of the type and leaves it all set 
ready for its final inspection. 

The machine as designed is compact and simple, all 
parts being easy of access. The adjustments to suit the 
various sizes can be made by a boy of ordinary ability, 
and the whole operation of the machine is so like hand- 
labor that it will commend itself at once to a practical 
typefounder. Before proceeding to demonstrate the 
capacity of the machine and the financial gain accruing 
from its use, it will facilitate matters to define certain terms 
peculiar to the printer and typefounder. 

A pica em in type is the unit of measure, there being 
six pica ems to one inch. A pica en is half the size of 
anem. A nonpareil is half the size of a pica. The other 
grades bear no definite relative proportion to a pica or 
inch. A line consists of a six-inch row of type set side by 
side, and would contain of nonpareil, seventy-two ems ; 
minion, about sixty-three ems; brevier, fifty-seven ems ; 
bourgeois, fifty-two ems ; long primer, forty-five ems ; small 
pica, forty-two ems. The en being one half the size 
of an em, and as the en is the average size and weight 
of all letters, we will base our statements and calculations 
on the en. 


7 lines nonpareil ens I pound, 
6% “ 
5% “ brevier on, 
5 “ bourgeois “ . 
4% “ 

4 Lid 


Average 5,42, lines one pound. 


minion a eae nr ir are? A ceo) 


long primer “ . 
small pica “ , 


The machine is made to take a line four inches long at 














one time of any of the sizes. It will carry through and 
finish on two sides, five lines per minute. The average 
number of lines in a pound of the above six sizes 54%; the 
equivalent in lines four inches long would be 8, to a 
pound. The machine running five lines per minute would 
require less than one and three-fourths minutes to finish 
a pound on two sides, but as the type would have to run 
through twice to finish the four sides, the product will be 
reduced one-half. Allowing for contingencies which 
might arise and convenience in figuring, we will reduce 
this, and say one pound finished on four sides in four 
minutes, or fifteen pounds per hour, one hundred and fifty 
pounds for a day’s work of ten hours. 

The average capacity of the twenty-five typefoundries 
in the United States is about one thousand pounds per day 
each. To turn out this amount six machines would be 
required for each foundry. Rather than overestimate we 
will calculate on the average machines used by each 
foundry to be five only, and contrast the running of them 
by hand labor. The average cost of hand-labor paid by 
foundries throughout the United States on the six sizes 
mentioned is as follows: Per hundred pounds nonpareil, 
$13.35 ; minion, $10.90; brevier, $9.20 ; bourgeois, $7.90; 
long primer, $6.75; small pica, $5.85, or an average of 
$8.99 per 100 lbs., 1,000 lbs. one day’s work $89.90. 


COST OF MACHINE LABOR. 


One machine will require two girls as operators or 
setters. For five machines the help employed would be 
ten girls and two male overseers or superintendents. 








Ten girls @ $1.00 per day $10.00 
Twomen“ 3.50 “ & 7.00 
One day’s work 1,000 Ibs. by machine 17.00 
“ “ ‘“é “ «© 66 hand 89 go 
One day’s saving in one foundry , 2.92 
Raere “« twenty-five foundries 1,823.00 


‘© year (300 days) “ e . $546,900.00 


These estimates, based on practical experience, speak 
for themselves, and show the immense advantage of the 
system both in work turned out and expense saved over 


that now in vogue. 





DEATH OF MR. CHARLES WELLS. 


iRrteeee WELLS, the widely known and esteemed 
treasurer of the Cincinnati Typefoundry, with which 
he had been identified for twenty-five years, died at 
his home in Avondale, near Cincinnati, on Sunday, 
May 17, aged sixty-three years. Upon the hypothesis 
advanced by the author of ‘‘ Festus,’’ that ‘‘ he lives most 
who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best,’’ his 
real life was many times the length of those who have 
nominally existed the same length of time. He was a 
noble specimen of manhood, universally respected for 
his sincerity, kindly disposition, high sense of honor, 
business tact and indomitable energy. The funeral, 
which occurred on Wednesday, the zoth, was numer- 
ously attended by many of the leading citizens of Cincin- 
nati and Avondale, and the services were of the most 


impressive character. 
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Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
BY S. W. FALLIS. 
IX. 
AMUS gives a fac-simile of the Colophon, which estab. 
C lishes an important fact in the history of printing, 
namely, that the art was practiced beyond Mentz prior to 








1462. 
The following is a translation of the Colophon in 


English couplets of similar rhyme and measure as _ the 






original : 





With heart’s desire each man doth seek 
That he were wise and learned eke: 

But books and teacher he doth need, 

And all men cannot Latin read. 

As on this subject oft I thought, 

These hist’ries four I therefore wrote ; 

Of Joseph, Daniel, Judith too, 

And Esther eke, with purpose true: 

These four did God with bliss requite, 

As he doth all who act upright. 

That men may learn their lives to mend 
This book at Bamberg here I end. 

In the same city, as I’ve hinted, 

It was by Albert Pfister printed, 

In th’ year of grace, I tell you true, 

A thousand four hundred and sixty-two; 
Soon after good St. Walburg’s day, 

Who well may aid us on our way, 
And help us to eternal bliss : 

God, of his mercy, grant us this. 














Amen, 






The third work in the volume, Camus describes as a 
edition of the ‘‘ Poor Preacher’s Bible,’? with German 
text, and printed on both sides. ‘There are eightec 
leaves but only seventeen printed, with a history on ea 
page, making a total of thirty-four histories, each of whic i 
is illustrated with five engravings. Neither the subjects or 
their arrangement on the page correspond to those in 
the earlier Latin editions, which contain forty historics 
instead of thirty-four, as in the Bamberg edition. (in 
each page of this edition the text is arranged in two col- 
umns below the cuts, which are arranged in the manner «f 
the following diagram : 

















































































Fig. 10. 





The following are reduced fac-similes of the cuts 
| given by Camus and reproduced by Jackson in his treatise, 
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and the numbers at the top relate to the positions they 
occupy in the preceding diagram Fig. ro. 


BS 
Wink 
at sad 


Fig. 11. 


The heads in Fig. 11 are supposed to represent David 
and the author of the ‘‘Book of Wisdom.”’ 
in Fig. 12 represent Isaiah and Ezekiel. 


The heads 




















ents Christ appearing to his disciples after his resurrection. 
‘he figure on the right of Christ js St. Peter, on the left 
St. John. 








Fig. 14 is from Genesis, chapter xlv., and represents 
Joseph making himself known to his brethren. 

Fig. 15 is from the xv. chapter of St. Luke and repre- 
sents the reception of the prodigal son by his father. 

The manner, conception and wretched designing and 
engraving of the five cuts show very plainly a lack of both 
knowledge and ability in the art; and if these cuts are to 
be considered as fair specimens of wood engraving in Ger- 
many in 1462, it is very evident that the art was suffering 
a very marked decline, for both in design and engraving 
they are very much inferior to many of the cuts of an 
earlier date. Jackson says that none of the cuts printed 
by Pfister can compare with those in the earlier ‘‘ Block 
books,’’ such as the ‘‘ Apocalypsis,’’ ‘‘ History of the 


' : | if indeed they were worthy of that name at all. 
Fig. 13 forms the center piece at the top and repre- | 


| that make inroads on hand labor. 


| the execution of their engravings themselves. 





Virgin’’ and early editions of the ‘‘ Poor Preacher’s 
Bible ;’’ even the ‘‘ St. Christopher’’ of 1423 is decidedly 
superior, both in design and engraving, to the cuts printed 
by Pfister in 1462. There is nothing positively known of 
Pfister except what is gleaned from the tracts printed by 














him, namely, that he was a printer and lived at Bamberg 
in 1461-2. He may have followed that occupation either 
at Bamberg or elsewhere, both before and after the above 
date, but no direct evidence of this exists. 

It is not at all reasonable to suppose, however, that the 
cuts printed by Pfister were the best executed at that per- 
iod, but were in all probability executed by inferior artists, 
The 
progress of typography was regarded with jealousy by the 
early wood engravers and block printers, who were some- 
what alarmed for fear it would ruin their trade, as is the case 
with all new and practical inventions of the present day, 
They formed them- 
selves into combinations or societies, and were extremely 
sensitive of what they considered their exclusive rights ; 
and it is not improbable that the early type printers, when 


| wishing to embellish their books with illustrations, would 
| have to employ persons who were not professionally wood 


engravers, if, indeed, they were not compelled to attempt 
This state 
of things gives some explanation and excuse for many of 
the inferior engravings that appeared at this period. 

In 1471 the societies of wood engravers endeavored 
to prevent Gunther Zainer from printing wood engrav- 
ings in his books, and they met with partial success for a 
time, but finally compromised with the provision that he 
should print as many wood cuts of any description as he 
chose, providing, however, that the professional engravers 
should engrave them. ‘This concession by the engravers’ 
guild soon removed all restriction on the early type 
printers, so that they were at liberty to do as they pleased 
concerning their manner of procuring engravings which 
should embellish their books. Yet, still there existed a 
petty jealousy on the part of the professional wood en- 
gravers, and they evinced a disposition to give as little 
assistance as possible to the promotion of what they con- 
sidered a rival art; and from this fact the printers were 
often thrown upon their own resources, and compelled to 
have their engraving done by persons connected with their 
own office who had not acquired a practical knowledge of 
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the art; and for a number of years the printers made a 
practice of engraving such rude cuts as their business 
would require, without employing the skill of the profes- 
sionals. Many of these crude cuts are still in existence ; 
and owing to their inferiority have tended to deceive the 
searchers for antiquities of the art, to place them at a 
much earlier period than they had any claims to. 
Notwithstanding the inferiority of the cuts in the four 
works printed by Pfister, considerable time must have 
been employed in their execution. The “Four Histories”’ 
contain sixty-one cuts, printed from fifty-five blocks; the 


‘“‘Fables,’’ one hundred and one cuts; the ‘‘ Complaints | 
Against Death,’* five, and the ‘‘ Poor Preacher’s Bible,’’ | 


one hundred and seventy, making a total of three hundred 
and thirty-seven. On the supposition that the amount of 
work on the cuts would average with Fig. 14, Joseph mak- 
ing himself known to his brethren, the execution of these 
cuts would occupy one person about two years and a half, 
allowing that he work three hundred days in each year. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
WHO IS THE INVENTOR? 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH, BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 


I’. is almost absurd to ask the question placed at the head 


of this article. It appears that there can be no doubt 


about the birthplace and the originator of the most im- 
portant, the most useful of all inventions ever made by 
human genius—the ‘‘art preservative.’ 


> Yet there are such 


doubts existing. We have at present four prominent fac- 
tions to deal with, each one defending what they believe 
to be their rights, each one naming a different country, or 
different person, as homestead and originator of printing. 

Quite a number of people designate Holland as its 
cradle, and John Coster as its inventor; others again name 
the Chinese in connection with first prints, and believe 
they have a right to say that the sons of the dragon prac- 
ticed printing long before Coster printed from blocks, or 
Gutenberg ever thought of pulling proofs. 

A brief historical sketch, based upon study and search, 
will suffice to prove what may be considered as true, what 
to be condemned as false. : 

It is a historical fact that no less than seventeen cities 
have claimed the honor of being the birthplace of the 
invention. After ardent investigations and searches this 
number was reduced to four. 

Bamberg (Bavaria) fights for Albrecht Pfister, who is 
said to have printed a number of calendars, etc., about 
1454. The celebrated ‘‘Thirty-six-line Bible’’ is his work. 
The similarity of Pfister’s and Gutenberg’s type permits 


the suggestion that Pfister once worked in Gutenberg’s | 


place, before removing to Bamberg, where he established 
an office. Since 1462 nothing more was heard of Albrecht 
Pfister or his whereabouts. 

The second claim is the so-called Strasburg claim. 
John Mentelin, who associated with Gutenberg for the 


purpose of improving the art, is said to have owned a | 


printing-office about 1440— before he knew Gutenberg. 
The latter removed (1444) to Mainz, making use of Men- 
telin’s invention to his own best. The truth of the Men- 
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telin case is not authentic, and the proofs at the hands of 
the Strasburg citizens are hardly sufficient to permit any 
certainty. ‘The third and undoubtedly best claim is made 
by Mainz. Her candidate is Johannes Gansfleisch, 
alias Gutenberg. The proofs furnished by this city are 
the very best, and hardly permit of any doubt as to the 
original inventor of the printer’s art. The reverend father 
Tritheim, a monk of the Hirschau monastery, a contem- 
porary of Peter Schoeffer, in his annals proves absolutely 
that Mainz’s claims are correct. ‘Tritheim says: ‘The 
art of printing was invented by Johannes Gutenberg, at 
Mainz, A.D. 1442.’’ Furthermore there are numerous 
other proofs verifying this statement; 7. e. Caxton, Eng- 
land’s first printer, writes: ‘‘ Printing was invented and 
first practiced at Mainz, in Germany.”’ 

Gutenberg resided a short time in Strasburg, where 
unsuccessful experiments deprived him of all he possessed. 
Financially wrecked, he returned to his native city in 1444, 
and then and there succeeded, through the kind assistance 


| of a wealthy citizen, Johannes Fust (Faust), to establish 
| an Office. 
| money, Gutenberg was obliged to give what we would call 
| in our days a chattel mortgage on his material, and also 
| an interest in the business to Fust. 
| payments soon caused a law suit between Fust and Guten- 


As security for the loan of a certain sum of 


A quarrel about the 


berg, which the latter lost. He was sentenced to deliver 
his entire material to Fust, who continued the business as 
sole proprietor for a time, admitting a certain Peter 
Schoeffer to a partnership shortly after the dissolution of 
the firm of Gutenberg & Fust. Poor Gutenberg, de- 
prived of all he had, his hopes included, was on the way 
to die a pauper, from which disgraceful fate he was saved 
through the kindness of his sovereign, who cared for him 
during the last years of his life. Gutenberg died, gener- 
ally esteemed and honored by his contemporaries, in 
1468. 

The above mentioned Peter Schoeffer was no stranger 
to the printer’s art. He had been employed for some 
time in the office of Gutenberg & Fust, and was considered 
avery valuable help. He was the first to do away with the 
original wood type, invented by Gutenberg, and to intro- 
duce metal type. The matrix is a child of his genius; he 
is actually the father of typefounding. Schoeffer was mar- 
ried to Fust’s daughter, and remained sole proprietor of 
the business after Fust’s death. 

Thus history would assign the honor of the invention 
to Germany, and I believe we have no right to doubt this 
decision in face of the many good proofs in its favor. But 
still I believe in justice, and the principle, audiatur ¢/ 


| altera pars (let us also hear the other side). 


The other side may be shortly described as the Holland 
claim. If any of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER will 
ever get a chance to ask a true Dutchman: Wire heeft de 


| bookdriikkiinst nitgevonden? he will undoubtedly receive 


the answer: Why, Mynheer Coster. This Coster story 
originated some time about 1500, taking the usual way of 
traditions, from generation to generation, down to our 
days. The authority for the Dutch claim is a passage from 
Hadrianus Junius, which I may be permitted to cite, from 
the Latin, as follows: 








Hadrianus Junius writes (1578) : 

About one hundred and twenty years ago lived a certain Lauren- 
cius Janssoen “ Coster ”’ (the Holland expression for “‘sexton”’) ina fine 
home on the market of Haarlem, opposite the king’s palace. The 
name coster was inherited by him from his ancestors, who, for a long 
period, attended to the honorable duties of a sexton (coster), and ac- 
cording to the usage of that time, connected their family name with 
the one of their calling. It was this Coster who invented the art of 
printing, a merit which certain persons, who like to adorn themselves 
with strange plumage, have tried to claim for themselves. 

Once, while promenading in his native city, according to the cus- 
tom of the aristocracy of that time, he thought of a possibility to cut 
letters and figures out of the bark of the trees, and to print them on paper, 
partly to amuse his sister’s children, partly to his own pastime. He was 
surprised by the effect of this new toy, and soon tried to find means to 
improve his first attempts. The ordinary writing fluid used for these 
first impressions being too thin, he experimented with a better prepared 
ink, and derived perfect satisfaction from it. I have had occasion to 
see one of his earliest books, in which the leaves were only printed on 
one side, and then pasted together with the blank pages of each leaf. 
This new design of bookmaking soon gained many admirers and 
patrons, and with the increase of his income also grew his (Coster’s) 
love to the art. 

But this increase of business, respectively the necessary acquisition 
of outside help, became of evil to the reputation of the inventor, and 
may be considered as the germ of the doubts about the original inventor 
of the printer’s art. Among Coster’s employés was one certain Guten- 
berg — or whatever his name may have been — who assisted his master, 
bound by a holy oath not to make use of what he seen and learned, 
except to the advantage of his present employer. This rascal broke his 
oath. After acquiring the necessary knowledge, he took occasion, 
while his master and his family celebrated Christmas eve, fo run away 
with the types, presses, and all other material. He took his route, pass- 
ing Amsterdam and Cologne, to Mainz, where he established an office, 
and lived from the fruits of his theft. It is a fact that the first book 
published by him, “ Alexandri Galli Doctrinale,’”’ has been printed from 
the stolen types. 

The above are the most interesting facts concerning the invention 
of the printer’s art, gathered by myself from the accounts of very relia- 
ble persons. 


Thus far Hadrianus Junius. I cannot help to doubt 
the authority of this statement, believing it rather incredi- 
ble that a human being can make an excursion from Haar- 
lem to Mainz with an entire printing-office on his back. 
Even if the amount of material necessary to carry on busi- 
ness at that time cannot be compared with the demands of 
our days, and even if the presses of Mr. Coster’s make were 
not near as massive as those of any of the present makers, 
I believe we have a right to consider the account of 
Hadrianus Junius a ‘‘ good story,’’ after the style, as the 
Italians call it, s? non e vero, e ben trovato (if it is not true, 
it’s well told), and to declare the reliable (?) authority of 
the Holland people to be ‘‘a fine humorist.’’ 

My sole object, in placing the above historical review 
before the readers of this journal, was to show that, though 
very few believe it to be so, the question, “ Who is the 
inventor of printing ?’’ is actually still an open one. I 
may add that I belong to the right side — I fight, as most 
everyone will, for the Gutenberg claim. 


THE non-appearance of the continuance of the History 
of the Printing-Press in the present issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, is owing to Mr. McNamara’s attendance 
on the Sessions of the International Typographical Union. 
It will be resumed in the July number. 
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“WHO SPOILS OUR NEW ENGLISH BOOKS?” 


BY J. B. HULING. 
I, 


LITTLE book before the writer bears this inscrip- 
tion, and the leaves have to be turned to learn the 
proper punctuation. In many particulars the work is 
unlike any other ever issued from the press. The outside 
area of the covers measures four by five and three-quarters 
inches, but the leaves are of hand-made paper, and each 
has its own slightly varying dimensions, a trifle less than 
those of the cover. The type pages are two and five- 
sixteenths by three and a half inches, and the type about 
long primer modern old style, leaded. The head and 
back margins are seven-sixteenths of an inch. There are 
no pagings, running titles or signatures. The fly pages 
are graced with unique ornaments and choice quotations, 
and apt, which we transcribe, as follows : 
Neither does it so much require book-learning and scholarship, as 


good natural sense, to distinguish true and false. 
An appeal lies in this case. 


Burnet 
Parsons 


A Book ‘ Gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.’ 
Shakspeare 

Whom Satan hath bound. Zzée xiii 16 

For the book trade is running into a smithery among us. Sir 
Fames Stephen 

A single erratum may knock out the brains of a whole passage. 
Cowper 

There is no punctuation out of the body of the book, 
which was printed at the Chiswick Press, London, and is 
dedicated to the memory of Charles Whittingham and 
William Pickering. It may be said, finally, that the con- 
tents of the book were read originally before the Library 
Association, at Cambridge, in 1882, and the author is 
Henry Stevens, ‘‘ of Vermont,’’ as he likes to distinguish 
himself. Mr. Stevens is a well known lover of books, a 
dealer in them, a printer of the olden time, and has long 
been resident in London, where he reflects credit on his 
native and adopted countries, his craft and his profession. 
His knowledge in the field of genealogy and history is 
wide. Many literary honors are his. Hisessay is so preg- 
nant with valuable ideas, even trite, for the consideration 
of bookmakers, that all should have a chance to see it ; 
but, as it is not on general sale, and its length is moderate, 
To illus- 
trate the author’s style, his punctuation, indentation, and 


it is thought well to print here the entire text. 


some other characteristics are preserved. 


The manufacture of a beautiful and durable book costs little if 
anything more, it is believed, than it does to manufacture a clumsy and 
unsightly one. Good taste, skill and severe training are as requisite 
and necessary in the proper production of books as in any other of the 


fine arts. The well-recognized ‘ lines of beauty’ are, in our judgment, 


| as essential and well defined in the one case as in the other. 


Books are both our luxuries and our daily bread. 
become to our lives and happiness prime necessities. 


They have 
They are our 


| trusted favourites, our guardians, our confidential advisers, and the 
| safe consumers of our leisure. 
us in the misery of affluence. 


They cheer us in poverty, and comfort 
They absorb the effervescence of im- 
petuous youth, and while away the tedium of age. You may not 


| teach ignorance to a youth who carries a favourite book in his pocket; 
| and to a man who masters his appetites a good book is a talisman 
| which insures him against the dangers of overspeed, idleness, and 
| shallowness. 
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Why then let our books, like some of our manufactures, run to false 
cheapness and to shoddy ? and Who are their Shoddimites? are our 
questions to-day. The disagreeable fact that our books are deteriorat- 
ing in quality is assumed for the present and taken for granted. The 
fault exists and is daily becoming more and more manifest. We do 
not just now charge much dishonesty to any particular party, but con- 
tent ourselves with naming the adulteration, and hinting that in all 
probability the fault lies somewhere between the uncritical consumer 
and the untrained manufacturer. Let both parties and their inter- 
mediates or coadjutors look to their laurels. 

Of course our inquiries lead us not to speak of the authorship or 
literary qualities of our present books, but only of their outward ap- 
A handsome book and a new 


pearance, material, and manufacture. 
Indeed it used to be 


English book were once synonymous terms. 
conceded, the world over, that the highest type of a new book was 
England on level terms could once well afford to stand com- 


English. 
Can she do so now ? 


parison in book-making with any other country. 
As national enterprise or special business, it seems to us that the pro- 
duction of really fine books adapted to the honest requirements of the 
public, is in practice slowly but surely becoming one of England's lost 
fine arts. Even high-class commercial printing by steam and other- 
wise, it seems to us, is falling below the good old English standard, 
judging by the average results that we have here lying before us, books 
old and new, English and foreign. 

We are not unmindful of the masterly efforts of certain recent 
printers to retrieve this decadence by throwing on to the already over- 
burdened trade several big, heavy, and voluminous works of standard 
So far the intelligent consumer in 
It is not un- 


authors termed ‘éditions de luxe.’ 
this small island has successfully resisted the infliction. 
likely that this enterprise may be counted as another downward step 
in the noble art of book-making in this country. Many sets of these 
ponderous books have been transported to America, but some of them 
are already quietly finding their way back, being ill-suited to the wants 
and taste of that practical people. 

These statements and opinions, however radical and unexpected, 
are not the wild effusions of the writer, cropping up on the spur of the 
moment for this interesting occasion, but are based partly on long 
personal observations, and partly on the discussions (in some of which 
he participated) and reports of the juries of the several great Inter- 
national Exhibitions since 1851, especially the last three held at 
Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris, 1874—1878, where and when the 
best and latest books of all nations were exhibited, carefully compared, 
and their merits fully and impartially discussed. It is probably no 
breach of confidence as a juror at Paris in 1878, to say, at this distance 
of time, that almost every juror felt and expressed his disappointment 
at the comparative quality of the English exhibit in this class. “Two 
gold medals, however, found their way across the Channel, but it need 
not be explained how far courtesy and merit got mixed in this inter- 
national transaction. 

Let us therefore repeat by way of some qualification our conviction 
that this noble art of bookmaking in Great Britain, if not positively 
falling below its former merits, is lagging in the race of progress, 
especially when contrasted with that progress exhibited by some other 
nations: a circumstance anything but complimentary to ‘the art pre- 
servative of all arts’ as practised to-day in progressive England. 

These remarks are not intended (as we have already stated) to 
apply to any literary merits that lurk in our new books, but only to 
their get-up, their material, their form and proportion, their taste and 
style. In other words, what is meant and asserted, is that the present 
new English, Scotch, and Irish books, of a given size and price, are 
not of the average quality of high art and skill in manufacture that is 
found in some other countries. We are speaking of books, and do not 
include the important class of rapid commercial printing termed news- 
papers. These we gladly except, for they are acknowledged to be 
superior to those of any other country. 

Our printing presses are teeming and steaming with books of all 
sorts (with some striking exceptions) not up to the mark of the high 
It is no excuse to say that the rapidity of 


calling of book-making. 
That amounts merely to con- 


production has been largely increased. 
fessing that we are now consuming two bad books in the place of one 
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good one. Nor do we admit for one moment as a legitimate excuse 
the oft-repeated cry of the printers that, in the active competition for 
cheapness, they are ground down by the public or the publishers to the 
tally-point of chicory and shoddy. ‘This amounts only to an open con- 
fession of scamping, adulteration, and inferior workmanship. It is not 
the amiable public that is so hungry for cheap printing and cheap 
books; but the greedy provider of cheap and cheaper books with 
which the public is crammed like Strasburg geese, that are in fault. 
This downward tendency is not so much the fault of the consumers as 
the manufacturers. There are many exceptions to these sweeping 
remarks ; and we are prepared to have our premises disputed all round, 
by both interested and disinterested parties, even in a bookish assembly 
like this, but we trust that we shall not be driven, in self-defence, to 
plead the Campanellan rule that, sometimes 
Books either miss or hit 
By scale of critic’s wit. 

That is, in some cases, the critic may not be up to the mark, while the 
book is. In the uncertainty of what may be the true standard of merit 
in the manufacture of a given book, no doubt cases may and do arise 
in which the non-appreciation or condemnation of a new book in its 
form, quality, and proportions, may be rather the fault of the critic 
than of the book. But we will try and avoid such cases. 

Now with this preliminary flourish let us inquire in a pointed and 
business-like manner,—Who spoils our new English books? It is 
manifest that there are no less than ten parties directly interested in 
this question, and that one, several, or all of them may justly be ac- 
cused if not convicted as participants in the decadence of book-making 
in England. 

They are, 

1 The Author, 
2 The Publisher, 
3 The Printer, 
4 The Reader, 
5 The Compositor, 
6 The Pressman or Machinist, 
7 The Paper-maker, 
8 The Ink-maker, 
g The Book-binder, and 
The last not least, the Consumer, often ignorant and care 
less of the beauty and proportions of his books—a great 
sinner ! 

Now of all these ten sinners by omission or commission it is 1 
business of ours to point out who is the greatest or the least. Any on 
of them can spoil a good book in spite of the combined efforts and 
merits of the other nine. But when two or three unite in their igno 
rance and mechanical blindness, nothing but accident can save th 
book. 

There is, however, no question of honesty or dishonesty in th 


matter. All and every one of the ten co-labourers are willingly 
credited with good intentions, but there is somehow at the present day 
a painful lack of harmony apparent in the results, the bungling wo: 
of one of them, or the clumsy manipulation of another, often defeatin 
the combined excellence of all the rest. Indeed, no book can be pei 
fect in its manufacture unless every stage of it be guarded by sanctific 
common sense. 

Our new books at their present prices are not what they should bh 
Is it not time therefore for Librarians, whose business is disseminatio: 
and whose occupation is ‘ books,’ to set their Association thinking ! 
the subject ? The cure is not to be effected in a giffin. The matt 
must be looked into and fought out until there be established ‘ 
School of Typography’ in England, in which every disciple 
these ten tribes shall study a recognized grammar of book-manufactu: 
including printing, as standard as Lindley Murray’s, Noah Webster’ 
or the British Museum ninety-one Rules for Cataloguing. Let eve: 
one of the ten learn his rules and play well his part, and then the ar 
of bookmaking will drift back into the practice of those same laws « 
proportion, taste, and workmanship so well settled and displayed 
old‘manuscripts and old books, large and small, long before and lon 
suksequent to the birth of typography. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


Van Bibber’s Roller Composition, 


Price 30 Cents per Pound. 





IS THE BEST COMPOSITION MADE; IS THE MOST RELIABLE, 
AND DOES THE BEST WORK. 


Van Bibber’s “Rough and Ready” 


Price 35 Cents per Pound. 





Is the Cheapest Roller Material sold. By using it your winter Rollers will cost you about 
nineteen cents per pound, and the Rollers will be good ones. It is easy, 
quick and sure, and can be kept on hand for years. 


Our goods are kept in stock by the following leading houses. Send your orders to them 
and SPECIFY VAN BIBBER’S: 


FOR SALE IN THE EAST BY 


Pemmieem, PATTee @ CO. . coécsccccs .« New York City. | J.& F. B. GARRETT Syracuse, N.Y. 
VANDERBURG, WELLS & CO New York City. | H. L. PELOUZE & SON Washington, D.C. 
COLLINS & McLEESTER Philadelphia, Pa. H.L. PELOUZE & SON Richmond, Va. 

Boston, Mass. | CHAS. J. CARY & CO Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE IN THE WEST BY 


MARDER, LUSE & CO Chicago, Ill. | JNO. T. RETON & SON Kansas City, Mo. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER Chicago, Ill. | C. P. KINGSBURY St. Joseph, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY St. Louis, Mo. | JONES BROS Dallas, Tex. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO,, St. Paul, Minn. | J. J. PASTORIZA Houston, Tex. 
ROB’T ROWELL Louisville, Ky. | CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. | LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS Cincinnati, O. 

New Orleans, La. | CHATFIELD & WOODS Cincinnati, O. 

Atlanta, Ga. | CHARLES STEWART PAPER CO.....Cincinnati, O. 

Des Moines, Ia. | ALLAN C. KERR & CO Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Orders are also promptly filled by the following Advertising Agencies : 


New York. | LORD & THOMAS Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. | EDWIN ALDEN & BRO Cincinnati, O. 








5O LONGWORTH STRBEAT, 
Rollers Cast Promptly. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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W.O. TYLER & CO. 


l69 & 171 Adams Street. 









CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAPER * DEALERS 





















AND 
-:MANUFACTURERS—:- 
Book Paper, Print Paper, Card Board, 
Wedding Goods, Colored Flats, Glazed Paper, 

Ledger Paper, Ruled Paper, Straw Board, 

Building Paper, Roofing Paper, Writing Paper, 

Binders’ Boards, Manilla Paper, Cover Paper, 
Lithograph Paper, Druggists’ Paper, Bond Paper, 






Envelopes, Carpet Paper, Steel Plate Folders, Wrapping Paper, 
OF ALL VARIETIES. 










Fiaclusive Selling Agents for the 
LARGEST PAPER MILLS IN THE COUNTRY. 








WRITE TO THEM FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


PROMPT ATTENTION TO CUSTOMERS’ WANTS A SPECIALTY. 
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i MUSTARLE 


STEEL GAUGE PINS. 


FOUR SIZES. 


No. 1—Pica. No. 2—Medium. No. 8—Great Primer. No. 4—Pica, short-lip* 
Measuring over all. 


Each Pin has the Size stamped upon it. 


—— PRINTING: INK 


Do you believe it? Printers will persist in using this Gauge Pin even though 
they do not get all the good they might from them. It is an absolute fact, that some 
printers will stick in the prong without bringing the point up through the paper, Is 
there any wonder then that the teeth sometimes slip, even after they have been 
pressed into the paper. Look at the illustration below; this dandy has got it down 


fine. He puts his finger over the point and forces it up through at the time he W ©O R K _ 
a 


pushes the Pin down to about the desired place. 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


Then he gets it in the exact position required by the sheet to be printed, and forces 7 10 SANSOM ST. Pui LADELPHIA. 
down the teeth, as shown below, remembering in the first place to put more than 
one or two sheets on the platen, or to use a cardboard for a hard packing. 


This Steel Gauge Pin is still selling for 60 Cents per Dozen, any size. 
Address any Typefounder or Dealer, or 27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


E. L. MEGILL, 66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 
60 Duane Street, NEW VORK, 


Who makes a variety of styles from the best to the cheapest. 
Send for Catalogue of latest Styles and Prices. 


198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 





HOLYOKE. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





New Style Gordon Press. 


W. H. PARSONS & CO. 


PaPpER MANUFACTURERS 


——_ 


News and Book Papers 
A SPECIALTY. 
Card Board, Envelopes, Flat 
Writing, Ete. 


Five Sizes Made: 13x19, 1X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12, — 
(INSIDE THE CHASE). 


Cuicaco Orrice: 148 La Saute Street. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 


99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. | SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


C. M. DAVIS, AGENT. 
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F. M. Pow tt. Pres. 








Jas. M. Conner, Sec. 


Davip W. Bruce, ‘Treas. 


Illinois Type Founding Co. 


200 & 202 Clark St., Chicago. 
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Western Agents oo Ses BRUCE’S SON & CO., and JAMES 


NNER’S SONS, New York. 


Type of the above manufacturers delivered in Chicago free of transportation. 


NEWSPAPER DRESSES AND ‘JOB OFFICE OUTFIT 


PT tne Lo. 


Printing-Presses, 


Furnished of our own manufacture. 


Type, Cases, Stands, Galleys and Chases, of all makes. 


Bargains in Second-Hand Machinery and Printing 


208 & 210 
Randolph Street, 


Chicago. 


31x 46 Potter, Hand or Steam - - 800 
Campbell, Cylinder, 32x48, - - 1,500 
Ruggles Rots ary Press, 44¢x7 chz waist 55 
16x21 Day Jobber or Nonpz areil, 156 
6x9 Columbian Rotary, No. 
8x12 Peerless [run one mania, 
13x19 Globe, with throw-off, 
New Style Gordon, 8x 12, ° 
Golding Press, 10x15 inside chs ASe, * 
8x12 Empire, self-inker, 
Model Press, hand-inker, 4x6, 
Evans Rotary, 4x7, self-inker, 
A. x 15 Peerless Press [with steam], 
2 Nonpareil, inside paaee, 
1 Gordon Press, : : 
1 Gordon Press, old style, : 
2 Gordon Press, new Style, 
x 15 Gordon Press, old sty le, 
uu $ 
-coiumn Hand Pre ‘smith Pa atte tern), 
6. column Army Press, 
7-column Army Press, 
5-column Hand Press, 


1: 
x1 
1 
<1 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all 





Material. 


1 7-column Washington Hand Press, 

1 8-column Washington Hand-Press, 

1 9-column Washington Hand-Press, 

1 Quarto Hand-Press, 6-column, . 

1 Plow-Knife Paper-Cutter, iron frame, 

1 Plow-Knife Paper-Cutter, iron frame, 

1 Minerva Paper-Cutter, 30-inch, 

1 Improve 1 Thorp © ard Cutter, cost $45, 

1 Ruggles Card Cutter, 3l-inch,  - 

1 MecFatrich Mailing Machine, with gz galley ys 

1 Hand Stitching Machine, 

1 1444x 20% Star Press, 

1 8x12 Ns ations al Jobber, 

1 6x10 Prouty, with Steam, 1 

1 8x12 Gordon, New Style, with Stes am, 2 
18x 12 Columbian, 15 
11344 x 18 Nonpareil, tre ale and cr rank, in 
1 Railw: ay Cylinder, 32x - 500 
1 30-inch Anson Hardy P: “ r C utter r, = 50 


Op Allof the above second-hand machinery 
will be put in first-class working order befor: 
shipping. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO TRADE? 


BR A Ss Ss R u be 
Weare making a specialty in this line: Column, Head, Advertising, 
Editorial and Fancy Dashes, Labor-Saving, Circles, Ovals and all kinds 
of ornamental work. Makeup and Composing Rules. Send for latest 
Specimen Sheets. Special figures given on large orders. 
Estimates furnished for both new and second-hand outfits. Every second-hand 
article guaranteed as represented. 
We buy, sell and trade for all kinds of presses, type and printing material, in 
large or small quantities. Also, taken on consignment. 
| 4G If you do not see what you want in this list, let us know what you require, 
| and we will send figures. 


| 
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H, H, LATHAM, Treas. 
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H. HARTT, Pres. WM. T. HODGE, Secy. 
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GARDEN CITY TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 
Also Messrs. GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
Sixty John Street, New York, manu- 


Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


facture fine Printing Ink of all colors, 


EC CEN ELEN EEN UR EEN EN ELEN ERE ENENERER EL 


and many of the best printers give their 


goods preference over all others. 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 








Dealers in Srconp-Hanp MacuInery. 


Importers of 


GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 





For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 


| 
| 
| Vis Material everywhere. 


OFFICE & SALESROOMS: 
180 & 182 Monroe St. 


FACTORY: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 


CHICAGO. 
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THE 


| Jonnell’s Power Wire Stitching Machine. 


PATENTS PENDING. 


Weight 200 pounds, 


All iron and steel. 


‘punog J9q ‘ANIM ANNO Lsagd 
‘ALHTIAWOO YAHOLILS ‘AdINd 


WONDERFUL, and at the price will enable parties 


Pas. 


to have more than one for use. 


N offering this valuable and :imple Wire Stitching Machine to the Trade we 
can safely say that it is the only simple Wire Stitcher that does not require 
an expert machinist to keep it in good working order. This machine Forms, 
}rives and Clinches a Staple from a CONTINUOUS ROUND WIRE wound on spools 
id will stitch a pamphlet from two sheets to one-quarter of an inch thick, either 
through the back or the centre or saddle. 
The machine has but seven single parts, including the iron stand.. There 
’ no parts to get out of order, NO CLOGGING uP with the staples. The ma- 
ine can be stopped instantly by taking the foot off the treadle. The speed is 
120 revolutions per minute, each revolution making and driving the staple. 
here is hardly any Limit to its production, as it depends on the expertness of 
e operator in handling the paper. The table is raised and lowered so as to ad- 
t for the different thicknesses of the books. There are no other adjusting 
parts. This stitcher works finely on Calendar work. A sheet 36 inches long 
can be stitched in the center. The machine has all simple cam movements and 
will outwear any other machine of the kind. We have also put the price of the 
round wire, which is of the very best quality in the market, at such a low price 
that it is less than thread. 


THE E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO., 


158 & 160 South Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. H. BoNNELL & Co. 
PRINTING INK 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Office —Tribune Building, New York. 





We manufacture all the PRINTING INKS used on the following and many 
other publications : 


HARPER’S WEEKLY & BAZAR, 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
THE PARKER & TILTON ART EXHIBIT, 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
NEW YORK SUN, 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER, 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS, 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD, Etc. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


THE ONLY 
PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFIT 


WANTS OF THE PRINTING-OFFICE. 


M. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 


ro Spruce Street, - NEW YORK. 


As time has proven, and hundreds testify, the HuGHes Stereotype OutFir 
With such, 


any printer can do an immense amount of work with but a small amount of type, by 


is the only practical patented method for the printing-office in general. 
stereotyping various ways, viz.: ‘Type-high and exact widths—all metal casts—cast 
and block at the same operation on wooden coves—thin flat plates with beveled sides 
for bookwork and patent blocks, etc. One can easily and quickly stereotype stand- 
ing advertisements, multiply job forms with finest of results, make fonts of Job 
Display Type, Rules, Borders, Corners, Tints, Leads, Slugs, Furniture, Fancy 
Designs, etc. It facilitates presswork, saves type, composition, makes color work 
easy, opens a new field and secures a great variety of work, with good profit, that 
could not be done otherwise. It occupies but little space, does away with danger- 
ous, complicated machinery, and only costs, according to size, from $75 to $150. 
Send for descriptive circulars and testimonials from hundreds of good and re- 


liable printers from all principal places. 


M. J. HUGHES, 


NEW YORK. 


‘10 Spruce Street, 





GONIGAL SGRAKRW QUOIN. 


Lever Press-Bed Key. 
Fits all sizes. 


oY) 
J /, 


Z 
ee : 
Combination Key—/its all sizes. 
Expanded Quoin. Closed Quoin, 


The CONICAL SCREW QUOIN, in one substantial piece, is a combination 
of the three most effective principles known to mechanics, viz.: the SCREW, WEDGE 
and LEvER. It is perfectly simple, the most durable, the easiest handled with 
straight furniture or beveled sidesticks, and is indorsed by hundreds of practical 
printers and mechanical experts as the BEST AND ONLY CORRECT PRINCIPLE ever 
applied toa Quoin. It gives a wider bearing and expansion—a positive, direct 
pressure, with justification where needed; and is free from ali sliding, wabbling 
motions known to the iron wedge. It is manufactured in four sizes, with Combina- 
tion Key to fit all; also a Screw Press-Bed Key is furnished to lock and unlock forms 


next to the cylinder. 
SIZES AND PRICES. 
No. 1—Size 7 24 
No. 2—Size ; 
No. 3—Size ¥% 
No. 4—Size % 
Combination Key, 50 cents; Plated, 75 cents. 


BPURNITUREA. 


inch in width and in length, per doz....... 3 
“ “ « “ 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “6 


seceeee 2S 
Press-Bed Key, 50 cents. 


mn 


Sidestick and Quoin Combination. 


Util 


Upon the same principle of the Conical Screw Quoin, the above combination 
is manufactured in full lengths to suit the sizes and bottoms of popular sizes, such as 
circulars, book pages, also to suit the sides of chases of all small jobbers, Send tor 
prices of what may be desired. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


M. J. HUGHES, Manufacturer, 


Stereotypers’ Outfits and Conical Screw Quoins, 
1o Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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RADNER 
SMITH & CO., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PAPER 


PRINTERS, 
STATIONERS, 
AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOK, 
NEWS, 


WRITING, 
WRAPPING, 





New Lines Just Received: 
“COMMERCE” BLOTTING, 
B. S. & CO. “I” TAGS, 
ACME PAPER FASTENERS. 


Send for Samples and Discounts. 


BRADNER SmitH & Co, 
PAPERMAKERS, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Send for our 1885 Catalogue. 





CarRTER, RICE & Co. 


CORPORATION. 


WHOLESALE PAPER DEALERS, 


252 Devonshire St. BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


WE CARRY A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


Book, News, Cover and Manilla Papers 


FINE, SUPERFINE AND ENGINE-SIZED 


FLATS, CARDS, CARD-BOARD, TAGS, 
TWINE, ETC. 


In fact, every kind of Paper a Stationer or Printer has occasion to use, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


OF LATEST THING IN COVER PAPER, 


Our “Imperial” and “Royal Antique.” 





| 
James L. Lez, President. PauL SHNIEDEWEND, Sec. & Treas. | 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 
Printers Warehouse, 


303-305 Dearborn St. and 46-48 Third Ave., 


CHICAGO. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, | 


Jounson Type Founnpry, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| Bighth Medium, 7x11 inside Chase, 
| Eighth Medium, ie “ 


Bas We have now on hand a large and most complete stock 
of Typr, Borpers, Cuts, RuLEs, Erc., including all the latest 
productions of this celebrated Foundry, and hope to be favored by 
all the old patrons of MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN, and many | 
Promptness a special feature. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. | 


Telephone 508. P. O. Box 422, | 


new ones, 


| Half Medium, 


(CHALLENGE 





23} Old Style Gordon Improved. Fede 
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UOMMAdAS ON SHOCATMONYOV 


La ue 
~ PRICES ON CARS IN CHICAGO; 
With 
Throwoff. 
$175 00 
200 00 


Without 
Throwoff. 
$165 00 
190 00 
255 00 
355 00 
405 00 


= 
8 


8x12 

Quarter Medium, 10x15 vad - 270 00 

Half Medium, 13X19 ” “4d 375 00 
14x20¥4 ‘“* - - 425 00 

Steam Fixtures. $15. Fountain, $25. 

With each press we furnish 3 chases, 6 roller stocks, roller mold, gripper and im- 


00 00 Cen 
8888 


| pression wrench, and brayer. Send for circulars giving full particulars, and do not 


fail to give the “ CHALLENGE ”’ careful consideration when in need of a new press. 


——MANUFACTURED BY—— 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., 
303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
2 TAYLOR BUILDING, MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - JOS. PEAKE, SeEc.-TREAs. 
OFFICE OF THE EDITOR, ROOM 1, 191 S. CLARK ST. 
A. C. CAMERON, EDITOR. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One dollar and a half per annum in advance; for six months, Seventy-five 
Cents; single copies, Fifteen Cents. 

To countries within the postal union, fifty cents per annum additional. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the tenth of each month, Sub- 
scriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Secretary by postoffice order or 
in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers throughout the West will confer a great favor on the Editor of this 
Journal by sending him news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, 
particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 





| MONTHS. 





$11 00 


One inch..... AGheesccuwe | 
oo | 22 75 


One-eighth page... 
One-quarter page 
One-half page...... 
ONE PAZes:. ccrcceve 


The following gentlemen have authority to receive and receipt for subscriptions 
to THE INLAND PRINTER: 


Boston, Mass.: Silas L. Morse, 117 Franklin street. 
Burrato, N. Y.: E. D. Eastabrook, 81 W. Genesee street. 
CuicaGo: Edward Langston, with J. M. W. Jones Printing Co. 
Dayton, Oun10: R. Eckley, 822 Washington street. 
Detroit, Micu.: T. J. Dixon, 188 Orchard street. 
Granp Rapips, Micu.: M. A. True, 51 and 53 Lyon street. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: Fred. A. Lorenz, Carlon & Hollenbeck’s Pressroom. 
ougT, Itt.: H. D. Hodgdon, Daily News. 
fempuis, TenN.: H. P. Hanson, Sec’y Typographical Union No, 11. 
MILwAvuKEE: W. P. Harmon, at Burdick & Armitage, Broadway. 
MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut, Minn.: T.S. Clinch, 7ribune Jobroom. 
MontrEAL: J. E. Tardiff,11 St. Louis Hippolyte street. 
New York: Franklin A. Baxter, Shoe and Leather Reporter, 17 Spruce street. 
Puivavecpuia: C. W. Miller, Rec.-Sec. Pressmen’s Union, P.O. Box 269. 
PorTLAND, OR.: J. S. Helmer, 68 Montgomery street. 
SACRAMENTO, CaL.; J. L. Robinette, with Lewis & Johnston, 410 J street. 
San Antonio, Tex.: C. C. Johnson, foreman Daily Light. 
St. Louis, Mo.: W. R. Knox, 2701 Thomas street. 
Torepo, Outro: Frank H. Kinninger, 149 Superior street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Ont.: James McDonald, with Rowsell & Hutchison. 
WasuinctTon, D.C.: Henry Evans, Government Printing-Office. 
Winnipzc, Man.: A. Fletcher, Sec’y Typographical Union No. 191. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail of the following well known 
newsdealers in Chicago: 
ELLS B, Sizer, 152 Dearborn street. 
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TO APPRENTICES. 


ene lately received a number of elegant speci- 
mens of printing, and being desirous of placing 
them where they will do the most good, we will send to 
any apprentice in the United States or Canada, enclosing 
an addressed and stamped envelope, one or more samples 
of the same. 


NOTICE. 
OPIES are wanted of Nos. 2, 5, 10 and 12 of Vol. I 
of THe INLAND PRINTER. Please send them to this 
office, and the favor will be appreciated and _ recipro- 
cated. 
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THE WEST AND ITS FUTURE. 
T is but a short time since that ‘‘the West,’’ as a term 
applied to a portion of the United States, conveyed 
a very indefinite and erroneous idea to the mind of the 
average European emigrant. Even among the most intel- 
ligent, the opinion prevailed that its confines were the 


' confines of civilization, and that the Indian and toma- 


hawk, the ruffian and revolver, were important, if not 
predominant factors in its social and political fabric. 
Ridiculous as this opinion sounded to American ears, our 
phenomenal growth afforded a plausible excuse for such 
ignorance, while their willingness to run the gauntlet, even 
under this false impression, showed their faith in its future, 
and their desire to avail themselves of the opportunities it 
presented. 

And yet, strange though it seems, their counterparts may 
even to this day be found among a portion of our own 
people, who have a right to know better, and whose 
ignorance is inexcusable, regarding the resources, the 
development, the advantages, the demands and needs of 
this important section of our common country. The 
semi-patronizing manner manifested by some of our east- 
ern brethren is alike, offensive and absurd. ‘The impression 
sought to be conveyed, that the West is the home of the 
adventurer, that lawlessness is the rule, that life and 
property are insecure, that business honor is at a premium, 
that the advantages of refined society are in the main con- 
fined to the older states, or that their western brethren 
are a whit behind them in societary advantages, taste, and 
the means to gratify it, influence, or mechanical skill, is 
unwarranted by fact or logic. On the contrary, they will 
find, by a visit to this West, a civilization equal in every 
respect to that which they have left behind; a country 
peopled by an active, intelligent, aggressive, prosperous 
community, whose energy and enterprise are rewarded as 
they cannot be in the crowded centers of the older com- 
monwealths. In truth, this same West, with its teeming 
millions, matchless opportunities, virgin soil, exhaustless 
mineral wealth, cunning workmen, busy marts of com- 
merce, and unsurpassed educational facilities, is destined 
ere long to become not only the center of our political 
and commercial but the manufacturing and 
distributing center of the continent. The Old England 
mechanic loses none of his skill, or the New England 


system, 


artisan none of his patriotism because he transfers his field 
of labors from Sheffield or Providence to Chicago or 
St. Louis. 
helping develop it, rank among the most patriotic citizens. 
The Pennsylvanian or New Yorker, who, prompted by 
a spirit of enterprise, or discouraged by limited home 
opportunities, left, to seek and push his fortune in the 
West, has not parted with his patriotic impulses. His new 
field of labor may have enlarged his sphere of usefulness, 
but he is as proud, aye, prouder, if possible, of the Amer- 
ican flag, than the folks at the old homestead. The 
change has broadened his views and developed faculties 
which otherwise would have remained dormant, but it 
certainly has not militated against his ability to success- 
fully contend with his eastern competitor, from a business 
standpoint. 


The men of push and energy who are now 
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The great bulk of those who are now settling, and who 
have settled in the West, are not only a pushing, but 
a reading and intelligent people, who have been accus- 
tomed to those necessaries of civilization, the school and 
the newspaper; the people who make the printing-press 
follow the railroad track, and the men of all men to whom 
the destinies of the country may safely be confided. ‘To 
those who have formed different opinions of her people 
and her institutions, we say: ‘‘ Come to the West and see 
for yourselves.”’ 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE BOYS. 


HERE is a class of men to be found in many estab- 

lishments, printing-offices included, whose actions 
seem to prove that they deem it a test of manhood to 
browbeat and insult a boy; who seldom have a kind or 
encouraging word to say of any beginner, and have evi- 
dently forgotten they were once youngsters themselves, or 
ever tried the patience of their superiors. We have known 
men who had a chronic habit of placing all the blunders 
at the door of the apprentice, and making him a scapegoat 
for their own shortcomings. It is needless to add that the 
influence of such individuals is ma/, and that a boy raised 
under these auspices is almost certain to prove a failure 
both as a man and a workman. And the reason is 
obvious ; a learner who is continually rebuffed, reminded 
that he is worthless, is very apt to determine he may 
as well have the game as the name. Constant belittling 
destroys ambition and begets indifference. Reproof, 
which, administered in the right spirit and under cer- 
tain restrictions, would be productive of beneficial results, 
becomes monotonous and has a tendency to make him 
listless and hardened. Boys have pride and _ feelings, 
different tempers and temperaments, the same as men, 
which have just as much right to be studied. A cer- 
tain mode of treatment, successful in one instance, may 
prove a failure in another, but it is safe to assume that a 
kindly remonstrance or a word of encouragement will 
accomplish more, no matter what the disposition, than 
constant denunciation. Let doubting Thomases give it a 
trial and their skepticism will disappear. Kindness is the 
key which unlocks the door to the human heart, and many 
boys who have been given up as incorrigibles under the 
process, have become bright and shining 


” 


“¢ browbeating 
lights under the influence of kindly reasoning. 

Many men, and foremen, too, who complain of the 
listlessness manifested by apprentices and their lack of 
authority over them, have themselves to thank for the 
result. Zoo much familiarity breeds contempt. Instead of 
pursuing a steady, even course, their discipline goes by fits 
and starts. They will make boon companions of them 
one day and curse them the next, and, as a result, lose all 
restraint, as well as respect, because in order to secure it 
they must first respect themselves. Boys make mistakes. 
Men, who are but ‘‘ children of an older growth,’’ do like- 
wise. Some boys, like men, make more mistakes than others, 
and require to be more frequently corrected. But there is 
a wrong way of doing a right thing. Besides, many a 
misdeed is placed at the door of a boy, who, though 
guiltless, must depend on future developments for acquittal. 
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The following example is one of many which we could cite 
to sustain our position. A case of new labor-saving rule 
had been obtained for a particular job, and strict injunc- 
tions given against cu¢ting it under any circumstances. A 
few weeks after, it was discovered that several lengths had 
been destroyed. Inquiry failed to develop the criminal, 
but one individual was positive that the doy was the guilty 
party, which charge he strenuously denied. A watch was 
kept, and, in a few days after, it was proven that the man 
who had falsely charged the apprentice with the crime was 
the culprit himself. And, if we are not much mistaken, 
there are several readers of THE INLAND PRINTER who will 
admit that this is zo¢ an exceptional case. 

Boys have sins enough of their own to account for — 
sins of omission and sins of commission — without charging 
them with misdeeds of which they are innocent ; and there 
is no surer method to destroy a boy’s usefulness or pros- 
pects than to make him the pilgarlic on all occasions, no 
matter who the offender may be. . 

Curses and ill treatment, like chickens, too, come 
home to roost. Some years ago, there was employed in a 
certain office in this city, an errand boy, part of whose 
duties it was to sweep out the counting and editorial 
rooms. One day a cowardly bully, employed on the 
editorial staff, dropped a sheet of manuscript, and, being 
too lazy to pick it up, called to the boy to do so, who, 
being unfortunately defective in his hearing, failed to 
understand what was required. Beckoning the boy to 
him, the brute raised his foot and kicked the little fellow 
insensible. When he had sufficiently recovered, he was 
taken to his widowed mother’s home, where he was con- 
fined for several days. The widow was placated by 
promises which were never fulfilled. Years rolled on. 
The boy grew to be a stripling, the stripling to be a hand- 
some young man, who had improved his opportunities, and 
in the course of time secured the responsible position of 
paying teller in one of our banking institutions. The 
incident had apparently been forgotten. One morning, 
however, a gentleman (?) presented a check for payment, 
and after the money had been counted, he asked the teller 
if he had not seen him before. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied, 
‘‘you have seen me. I am the same fatherless boy you 
kicked insensible seventeen years ago in the - office. 
I will remember you till I die, and if you think you would 
like to repeat the experiment, I will be very glad to 
accommodate you.’’ ‘The feelings of the inquirer, under 
this explanation, may be more easily imagined than des- 





cribed. 

In dealing with boys there is but one safe course to 
pursue. Tell them firmly and kindly what they are 
expected and required to do, but don’t blow hot and cold 
at the same time. Talk to them in a proper spirit, and 
always take a fitting opportunity to reprove or admonish. 
No benefit accrues to either party by needlessly wounding 
their feelings. If a proper question is asked, don’t snap 
like a coach dog. Civility costs nothing. Don’t tell them 
they are lazy hulks, boobies or good-for-nothings. They 
can be answered properly or shown ‘‘ how to do it’’ in 
less time, and, unless they are ingrates, they will duly 
appreciate your efforts. Be positive, be kind, be con- 
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sistent. Secure their confidence and esteem. Inculcate a 


manly spirit. Tell them what they may become if they 
improve their opportunities — what they zw7// become if | 
they neglect them. 
bility,.and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred such 
treatment will secure far better results than a system of | 
bullying, bickering or browbeating. ‘Try it. 


Enforce respect for age and responsi- 


CORRECT SPACING. 

GOOD compositor is invariably a correct spacer; in 
A fact, correct, even justification furnishes an unerring 
test by which a compositor may be judged. A careful 
distributor who makes it a point to separate his spaces, 
who believes there is a A/ace for everything, and that 
everything should be in its place, who when he wants a 
five-em space does not need to fumble in the three or four- 
em space box to find it, is very apt to pass his galley for 
correction to the compositor who is ‘‘not so particular.’’ 
A clean proof and a clean case generally keep company ; 
and the man who keeps his case in apple-pie order will, as 
a rule, not only save time in correcting, but average as 
much for a week’s work as the ‘‘ rusher ’’ who sticks an en 
quad after a comma, and a four-em space between an ‘‘f”’ 
and an ‘1.’ 

Uniformity in spacing is a very important branch of 
the compositor’s business, requiring care and judgment, 
and ought to be particularly impressed on the mind of the 
beginner, because if a slovenly habit in this respect is 
once acquired it is almost certain to stick to him through 
life. It is comparatively easy to cast the eye over the line 
as it is justified, and when this method is properly mas- 
tered and systematized his work will be expedited instead 
of delayed by its practice, while its advantages will be 
seen at a glance in the uniformity of appearance in every 
page. 

The correct, even spacer is also the more profitable 
workman. ‘The compositor who properly justifies will not 
use his thin spaces except where they are required, whereas 
the slovenly workman, who thinks it a waste of time to 
separate them, will use the first that comes to his fingers ; 
and as a consequence, when correcting, has frequently to 
run round from one case to another to find just what he 
wants, because his own are either broken or mixed in his 
thick space box. 

When a line is even spaced, and yet requires justifica- 
tion, it is proper to put the needed space between the 
words of the line where it will be the least observed, 
namely, between a ‘‘d’’ and a ‘‘b,”’ or an “1”? and an 
‘“‘h,’’ which, being perpendicular letters, will admit of the 
addition, but not in a greater degree than a middling and 
thin space to a thick spaced line ; or after a curved letter, 
the beak of which may bear upon the tops of a perpen- 
dicular one, as, for example, the ‘‘f’’ and the ‘‘h.”’ 

The same rule should be observed where it may be 
necessary to reduce the spacing of a line; less spacing is 
required after a sloping letter than a perpendicular one, 
and even after a comma or apostrophe, or quotation 
marks ; and when spaces are cast to such a graduation no 
excuse—at least no valid excuse — can be offered on the part 
of the compositor for slovenly or irregular justification. 
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| A slovenly distributor and an uneven spacer is sure to 
| be a slovenly, unreliable corrector, but of this we shall 
speak at length in a future issue. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: — Can you explain the query, Why do 
religious bodies, as a rule, pay such poor prices for their printing? I 
have on my books five representatives of religion, and although they all 
| strongly object to nasty work, cheapness is an indispensable essential to 
doing business with them. I know this is a mania with which we are 
all more or less afflicted, and the low figure generally secures the order ; 
but, for downright starvation prices, my experience has brought me in 
contact with no tradesman who can be compared to religious folk. 
‘How much do you charge for a hundred bills about this size?’ 
(demy-folio) I was lately asked by a clergyman who wanted some done 


‘at once.’ ‘About §s. or 65.; it depends on the matter to be set-up.’ 





‘So much as that! I never paid more than 3s. 6d. when I was in 


? 


Bermondsey!’ And a similar wail do I have to hear with larger orders 


from the same class of customers. I do not know if other printers have 
a like unpleasant experience, but certainly it is my lot to deal with 
religious people who have desperately narrow views of the laborer being 
worthy of his hire.”—[We cannot answer this query, except on the 
ground that, if a clergyman is able to get his printing done at a price, 
like meaner mortals, he does not care to pay more than that price.] 
London Press News. 

We certainly have no reason or desire to throw dis- 
credit on religion or religious institutions ; far from it, yet 
it is a fact that admits of no denial that a majority of relig- 
ious periodicals are printed in unfair offices, and that as a 
rule printing for churches or church sociables, concerts, 
lectures, etc., is of an unprofitable character. Why com- 
positors employed on Sunday school magazines or denomi- 
national journals should receive less wages than those 
employed on secular publications isa conundrum we should 
like to have satisfactorily explained. 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. We are not referring 
to country publications, or the struggling parish minister, 
but of religious publications, official and representative in 
their character, organs of the more wealthy denominations 


The Bible teaches 


published in our larger cities. We like to see practice and 
preaching correspond. ‘‘ Brother, this should be a labor 
of love with you; remember he that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord,”’ said a minister in beating down a 
poor brother’s bill for printing. ‘* Oh, I’m willing to lend 
to the Lord, and the security is satisfactory,’’ he replied, 
“ but I think the negotiator asks too large a commission.’’ 





MONG the typographic specimens presented in the 
A sixth series of the Printer’s International Exchange, 
published in London, England, by Field & Tuer, of the 
Leadenhall press, is one by Mr. E. Grant, which was 
worked in the middle of the Atlantic, on board the 
Cunard mail steamer Gallia, an incident of the printing 
being the overthrow and partial smashing of the press, 
during a violent storm, which loosened the screws securing 
it to the saloon deck. 





THE last report of the Federation Typographique Francaise, the 
Typographical Union of France, shows the total number of unions to 
be 81, with a membership of 6,103. The Paris Union numbers, 2,431 
compositors, 49 proofreaders, 146 workers in typefoundries, 47 boss 
printers, 14 book binders, and 70 stereotypers—a_ total membership of 
2,757. Under the French federation all workers about a printing-office 
or in any manner connected with it in the capacity of skilled labor are 
admitted to membership. 
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IMPROVED METHOD OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
HE method of photo-engraving, by which the accom- 
panying illustration is produced, is substantially the 


same as that used by the majority of swe//ed gelatine photo- | 


engravers. 
the ‘‘ washout, 
the ‘‘ whites ”’ 
gelatine film, which is afterward electrotyped. 


or photo-electrotyping system, by which 


pure black and white. 
is prepared one in which the lines and dots appear as clear 
glass, and the white, absolutely opaque. The negative is 
one which all photographers would know as an ambrotype, 
or undeveloped negative. This consists of metallic silver, 
held in suspension in a collodion film, the lines being free 
from a deposit of silver. The metallic silver is then mul- 
tiplied by dipping it in a solution of sulphate of copper or 
blue vitriol, and bromide of potassium, by which the silver 


is changed to bromide of silver, in the proportion of five | 


to one. 
which changes it back to metallic silver. 
is repeated from time to time, till a thoroughly opaque 
negative results. 

This negative is then placed over a bichromatized gela- 
tine film, and exposed to the action of any active light for 
a time sufficient to make the lines insoluble in cold water. 
Success, however, depends in a great measure on the 
method of preparation, the aim being to get the greatest 
possible relief with the least amount possible of gelatine. 

After the gelatine plate has been sufficiently exposed, 
it is placed in cold water—the parts unacted upon by 
light swelling —and the lines remaining flat. When suf- 
ficiently swelled, the plate is treated with a tanning solu- 
tion, to prevent sticking, and plaster of paris is then poured 
over it, which, when set, gives the plate, which is afterward 
stereotyped by the old plaster method. It is now given to 
the engraver, who deepens the parts which are too shallow, 
after which the plate is ready for the printer. 


It is next placed in a bath of nitrate of silver, 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PROVERBS AND THEIR APPLICATION. 
IV. 
‘‘ HONESTY IS THE BEST’ POLICY,” 

ET we should be honest from frinciple, not as the 

result of policy. It sometimes needs great effort to 
be strictly honest in these rushing, grasping times, when 
the sole aim of many appears to be to follow the advice 
contained in the admonition: ‘‘ Get money, honestly if 
you can, but get money.’’ No method by which they 
can make a few dollars appears to be dishonest or dishon- 
orable, and the result is an amount of sharp practice, and 
the adoption of schemes or following out of plans which 
leave. the honest business man very little prospect of 
making headway under the fierce competition which he 
has to meet. 
fill them at prices which barely cover the cost of material, 
leaving nothing for labor or profit; and one instance 


came under our observation where a large order for | 
printing was booked ata price /ess than the actual cost of | how much time it amounts to in a year, 


This process is distinct from what is known as | 
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the stock required. Can we wonder at the number of 
failures daily recorded when such a loose manner of trans- 
acting business is indulged in ? 
such a course is not confined to those who eventually have 
to give way beneath their heavy burden of responsibilities, 


The evil resulting from 


_ but is felt by others who are endeavoring to conduct their 


of the original are washed out of the thick | 
| an order filled under such circumstances as above stated 


The copy to be photographed (successfully) must be in | will naturally expect others to fill similar orders at the 


From such a very intense negative | 


| accrue to him 





‘This operation | 





To secure orders, some will even agree to | 
| may be. 
| being just a little late in showing up at their work; only a 


business on sound principles. A person or firm who gets 


same price, and when told it cannot be done, will pro- 
duce invoices to show that it has been done; and if the 
honest trader would like to get the order, he must make a 
large reduction in the percentage of profit that should 
in order to secure it. The ‘ cutting’’ 
business, about which so much has been written in all trade 
journals, cannot be cried down too much. It is dishonest 
in every shape or form, and ends disastrously to all who 
engage in it. The workman has to suffer, because the 
employer cannot afford to pay him the full value for his 


| labor; the employer has to suffer because he does not 


get a legitimate profit on the order, if he gets any at all ; 
the dealer who supplies the material for filling the order 
often suffers by having to accept a compromise of forty or 
fifty cents on the dollar (that is, if he is very fortunate) ; 
and even the customer, who gets the greatest benefit, 
suffers, because in the future he will consider he is being 
cheated when charged a fair price for his work by other 
parties. 

Besides the cutting in prices, other cutting processes 
are indulged in by those who are making haste to get rich, 
such as giving short count, poor stock, slovenly workman- 
ship, etc. Though the customer may be considered 
‘*green,’’ and expected to take anything that is foisted on 
to him, he will learn by experience that he is not being 
fairly dealt with, and the result will be that some other 
printer gets his work and Mr. Smart gets a bad name. ‘To 
earn a good reputation is far better than to have a big 
banking account and be known as a man of sharp 
practice, and to gain such reputation it is necessary to be 
strictly honest in all things. 

Not only should employers be honest to their cus- 
tomers, but also to their workmen, by paying a fair price 
for the labor of all, and to each according to his qualifica- 
tions. Employés should be looked upon and treated as 
men, and not as so many pieces of machinery, made use 
of only because they are the necessary means to the 
attainment of particular ends. They need to be treated 
with respect and have confidence placed them, 
and employers who so treat their workmen reap much 
better results from their labor than those who do other- 
wise. Confidence begets confidence, and when a man 
knows that his employer is honest toward him, he will do 
his best to be honest to his employer. 

Honesty should be a cardinal principle in the work- 
man. When paid a fair rate for a day’s work see that you 
put in a good, solid ten hours or nine hours as the case 
Some excellent workmen have the failing of 


in 


little, say five or ten minutes each day, but just calculate 
‘* But,” they 
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may say, ‘‘ we are ‘ docked’ for the time we lose.’’ That 
may be, yet still your lateness is liable to be a source of 


loss to your employer. A press may be kept idle, or a job 


delayed because your part of it is not ready on time, and 
trouble and vexation ensue. 
spent in private or frivolous conversation with your fellow 
workman, while the work is standing still on account 
thereof, is a loss to the employer, just as much as if the few 
cents represented by those minutes were taken from his 


Then again, the few minutes 


pocket. It may appear somewhat harsh to look at the 
matter in this light, but it is none the less just; and if 
the position of employer and workman were reversed, he 
who thinks it no great matter to lose a few minutes 
would be the first to deprecate the same action on the 
part of his employé. Others are careful to put in full 
time, but are careless in handling material, and waste which 
might be avoided is the natural consequence. Various 
other matters crop up in the course of a day’s work which 
may be a source of gain or loss to the employer according 
to the way in which they are treated by the workman. 
In all things ‘‘ study to show thyself a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.”’ 

A workman should be honest to himself. His labor is 
the only capital he possesses, and he has the right to get 
the best value he can for it. If he is content to sell his 
labor for much less than it is worth he is not honest to him- 
self or to his fellow workman of equal merit, for he is 
lowering the standard of value which should be placed 
upon labor. ‘There are times when it is not possible to get 
a high rate of wages for labor, such as general depression 
in business or overstocking of the labor market ; but when 
circumstances permit, the very highest rate obtainable 
should be sought for. In the printing business, for in- 
stance, many first-class workmen are laboring in ‘‘rat”’ 
offices for from ten to twenty-five per cent less wages than 
they could obtain in ‘ fair”’ offices. By working for such 
low wages they are not acting uprightly to themselves or 
their fellows, whereas if they made a determined stand 
they could obtain a higher rate of pay, because their 
employers know it would be a hard matter to get others 
like them to fill their places. Ordinary workmen they can 
get at any time, but /rst-c/ass ones are not a drug in the 
market. 

The relations between employer and employed would 
not be so strained as they sometimes are if each tried to be 
strictly honest toward the other. Uprightness commands 
respect, and in all dealings with others it would be a good 
thing to bear in mind the following lines : 

“ Above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
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To make printers’ black ink: Take of balsam of copaiba (pure) 
nine ounces, lamp-black three ounces, indigo blue and Prussian blue of 
each half an ounce, Indian red three-fourths ounce, yellow soap (dry) 
three ounces; grind the mixture to an impalpable smoothness by means 
of a stone and muller. Canada balsam may be substituted from balsam 
of copaiba where the smell of the latter is objectionable, but the ink 
then dries very quickly. The red inks are similarly made by using 
such pigment as carmine, lakes vermilion, chrome yellow, red lead, 
orange red, Indian red, and Venetian red. 








THE MODEL SUBSCRIBER. 

“Good morning sir; Mr. Editor, how are your folks today ? 

I owe for your next year’s paper; I thought I’d come and pay. 

And Jones is agoin’ to take it, and this is his money here ; 

I shut down lendin’ it to him, and then coaxed him to try it a year. 

And here is a few items that happened last week in our town; 

I thought they’d look good for the paper, and so I just dotted ’em 
down. 

And here’s a bushel of russets, my wife picked expressly for you ; 

A small bunch of flowers from Jennie, she thought she must do 
something too. 

Yow’re doin’ the politics bully, as all our family agree ; 

Just keep your old goose quill a flappin’ and give them a good one 
for me. 

And now you are chuck full of business, and I won’t be takin’ your 
time, 

I’ve things of my own I must ’tend to —good day sir, I believe I will 
climb.” 

The editor sat in his sanctum, and brought down his fist with a thump, 

“God bless that old farmer!” he muttered, “he’s a regular jolly 
trump.” 

And ’tis thus with our noble profession, and thus it will ever be still ; 

There are some who appreciate its labor, and some who perhaps never 
will. 

But in the great time that is coming, when Gabriel’s trumpet shall 
sound, 

And they who have labored and rested shall come from the quivering 
ground ; 

And they who have striven and suffered to teach and ennoble the race, 

Shall march to the front of the column, each one in his God-given 
place ; 

As they march through the gates of the City, with proud, victorious 
tread, 

The editor and his assistants will not be far from the head. 


MANUFACTURE OF MOTTLED PAPER. 


In this the paper, stock and the coloring matter of any desired shade 
are thoroughly mixed in the same manner as for making plain colored 
paper. ‘The stuff thus prepared is delivered to the machine and passes 
through it, and the special feature of the invention is the gauging of the 
proportion of the water in the stuff, so that when the web of paper 
reaches the dandy-roll there will be in it more than the ordinary amount 
of water. The result of this manipulation is that the stuff is displaced 
in an irregular manner, so as to acquire a mottled appearance. This 
effect is due to the fact that the stuff, when thus irregularly displaced, 
forms a paper the body of which has more material in certain portions 
than in others, so that when subjected to the action of the calenders the 
surfacers of the paper are more highly polished in some parts than in 
others, thus producing a mottled or marbled appearance. 





PROPER PLACING OF COLORS. 

Dresser enumerates the following teachings of experience, which 
will no doubt prove of especial interest to a number of our readers : 

When a color is placed on a gold ground, it should be outlined with 
a darker shade of its own color. 

When a gold ornament falls on a colored ground, it should be out- 
lined with black. 

When an ornament falls on a ground which is in direct harmony 
with it, it must be outlined with a lighter tint of its own color. Thus, 
when a red ornament falls on a green ground, the ornament must be out- 
lined with a lighter red. 

When the ornament and the ground are in two tints of the same 
color, if the ornament is darker than the ground, it will require out- 
lining with a still darker tint of the same color; but if lighter than the 
ground no outline will be required. 





A LARGE number of plate printers and other employés of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing have recently been discharged on account of 
the small appropriation for the continuation of work there, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 





ANOTHER CANDIDATE. 
Editor Inland Printer: INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana, May 21, 1885. 

I wish to add a few lines to the “ Old Printer’”’ item published in 
the last number of THE INLAND PRINTER: Mr. Calvin Frary, who has 
for years worked on the Jews, if not the oldest, is certainly ove of them. 
He was born in 1808; was apprenticed to the printing business in the 
office of the Worcester (Mass.) Zg7s, in 1823, and has worked at the 
business continuously since, making sixty-two years in a printing- 
office. He is always at his case, and promises to work many years yet. 
Who’s the next ? E. H. PERKINS. 





FROM THE FAR WEST. 

To the Editor: HELENA, M. T., May 5, 1885. 

The Herald and Jndependent have stopped exchange of matter and 
use of plates. Trade is dull. Plenty of printers in Montana. The 
scale is 40 cents for day work, and 45 cents for night work; $21 is the 
price for a week’s work. Expenses of living, high, Work promises 
to be dull all summer. Sam M. LeRoy was elected delegate from 
Helena Union, No. 95, to the International Typographical Union. At 
the last regular meeting this union unanimously adopted the following : 

Resolved, That Helena Typographical Union, No. 95, recommends a system of 
combining several towns into one union district, as a scheme by which country 
printers in the territories may be brought into the jurisdiction of the I. T. U. 

The working people are about organizing a Knight of Labor Assem- 
bly at this place. Our union controls all the offices in the city. 

Sc ESR: 





ONE OUT OF MANY. 


To the Editor: MAIL OFFICE, SHELDON, Iowa, May 17, 1885. 
The writer was today the recipient of the first copy of your paper, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, which it has been his pleasure to be afforded 
an opportunity to peruse, and, as an assurance that the theories advo- 
cated by said journal are in full accord with those of ye scribe, I here- 
with inclose the necessary amount of cash to entitle me to such paper 
for six months, at the expiration of which time you may expect a 
renewal of my subscription. Have been afforded numerous opportuni- 
ties to contribute to the support of publications devoted to the art of 
printing, but as yet have failed to receive any journal of that or any 
other nature which I deem as worthy of patronage and encouragement 
at the hands of all members of the craft, as I do that of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. It not only contains such reading‘as will prove interesting 
and instructive to all typos, but to the proprietors of newspapers as 
well. We congratulate THE INLAND PRINTER on its apparent success, 
and bespeak for it the united support of the printing fraternity, as we 
certainly feel that no well regulated printing-office can afford to be 


without it. Respectfully yours, BeAcr: 





A WRINKLE WORTH KNOWING. 


To the Editor: SCHENECTADY, May 21, 1885. 

DEAR SirR,—Anxious to contribute my mite to the fund of informa- 
tion THE INLAND PRINTER affords, I send the following wrinkle. It 
may not be new, but it certainly was original with me, and came about 
as follows : 

Having received an order for twenty-five hundred labels, two inches 
in diameter, and the same number, three and a half inches in diameter, 
trimmed round, I was naturally puzzled how to do the job without send- 
ing it to New York to be cut. But I took the order, with the intention 
of finding a way to do it, and, after some thought, was succcssful, after 
the following plan: 

I made a circle, on my curving-machine, from.a six-to-pica hair line 
brass rule (steel cutting, ot perforating, rule is very much better, but 
at that time I had none), which circle was the size the label was to be 
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when trimmed. Through the face of this circle, when done, I cut three 


or four notches or nicks, about a quarter of an inch long, and one-eighth 
deep. This outer circle of rule was then placed around the circular 
label, and locked up with the job. The cutting rule was then carefully 
underlaid until it was high enough to cut through the sixty-pound book 
paper on which the labels were printed. ‘They were then run as fast as 
an ordinary job. Zhe register must, of course, be perfect. ‘Then, when 
evenly jogged up, three or four cuts of the paper-cutter down through 
the pile, and cutting across the blanks, left by the nicks already spoken 
of, finished the job, and it was a perfect success. Printers will now see 
the necessity for perfect register, as otherwise the trimming in the cutter 
would not finish the label round, but would fail to cut close enough on 
some, and too close on others, making flat spots. I have since thought 
that two nicks, one on each side, would, on small work, be sufficient to 
take the paper from the type, and make a nicer job. I found four sheets 
of one hundred-pound bristol to make the best tympan, as when cut 
through it would not curl up and tear. Hoping some brother printer 
will derive as much benefit and profit from this simple device as I am 
now doing, I send it to you. I now have asmall stock of steel cutting 
rule, which I propose to make up into circles of various sizes, ready for 
use. This plan can, of course, be applied to any design, such as a star, 
diamond, crescent, etc., and has this merit —‘he margin has to be par- 
allel with the border, because both operations are done simultaneously. 
Very respectfully, CHAS. Burrows. 
OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 

To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, May 24, 1885. 

If I remember rightly, when the prospectus for THE INLAND 
PRINTER was first sent out it had, among other paragraphs, one some- 
thing like this: ‘ While our object shall be to publish a trade journal, 
it shall also be our aim to relieve the minds of our patrons in giving 
them something else to think about besides advertisements, etc.” I have 
therefore concluded that I can interest your readers by departing a 
little from the usual tone of my letters, and branch off on to subjects 
which are interesting the whole public. 

As regards the state of trade here, I think it fairly good. I know 
of very few, if any pressmen out of work. 

Collins’s, who have printed Godey’s Lady's Book from its founda- 
tion, forty or fifty years ago, have concluded to let it slide, the scanda- 
lously low price at which another house has/offered to do the work 
being so low that they thought there was nothing in it. 

We hear a great many talking about what they are going to get in 
Washington. They have an idea that there is the Eldorado of bliss 
for printers. Now, having had an opportunity of examining into the 
workings of the government printing-office, one year ago, while on my 
way to New Orleans, I am convinced that if a man has any chance at 
home at all, he had better keep away from Washington. As I saw it 
then, the discipline was very severe, and the work by no means light, 
and I take it that the new administration will not want to retrograde in 
this particular. Then, again, living is higher there, and, on the whole, 
a man is better off outside of Washington than in it, if he is any kind 
of a printer at all. Especially is this true of pressmen. 

The near approach of the I. T. U. convention, at New York, is 
just now demanding attention. “Big 6” will, no doubt, ‘throw ” 
herself in making this the greatest convention we have ever had. The 
publishing of a daily issue of Zhe Boycotter is a wrinkle worth atten- 
tion. Philadelphia will, no doubt, see many of the delegates on their 
way home. When I last wrote (two months ago), strikes among the 
workingmen were numerous everywhere about the town; now, the 
horizon has cleared and work has been resumed. 

The most prominent diversion occupying our minds just now is, of 
course, base ball. What surprises us is the lambasting our athletic 
club has been getting out west. They evidently are without a capable 
head. We are partly consoled, however, by the splendid form in 
which our Philadelphia League Club is showing up, and this reminds 
me that the Chicago League Club should have a person connected 
therewith who could teach them how to act in a gentlemanly way. 
Their conduct here was very childish, to say the least. 

One of our steadiest-going papers, the Zvening Star, lately printed 
a likeness of the Providence pitcher (Radboune), and in an article 
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on base ball, placed the celebrated players among the prominent men 
of the country, commanding salaries which are the envy of many 
a literary man, etc. * * * 

If there is one thing Philadelphia loves it is “ Planked Shad.” 
Just now, dinners of that description are at their height. Every day 
the ferry-boats carry large numbers who patronize the hotels at 
Gloucester, a small town, situated in New Jersey, a few miles down the 
There are numerous private fish-houses scattered 
Strawberries, also, are 


Delaware river. 
along the river, where select parties are given. 
beginning to appear, so, you see, we are feeling pretty good here just 
C. W. M. 


now. 





THE LABOR REVOLUTION. 
To the Editor : MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin, May 28, 1885. 

In the April number of THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. Donath 
writes from Washington, supplementing his former appeal for a general 
uprising of American workingmen, on May 1, 1886, for the enforce- 
ment of their demand, that eight hours shall constitute a day’s labor; 
also replying to an assertion of mine, that such a scheme as he advo- 
cates is wild and impracticable. 

Now, I do not wish to be understood as opposing any sensible 
measure for the enforcement of the eight-hour rule. My remarks 
were directed against what appears to be the most gigantic piece of 
nonsense ever originated for the betterment of the workingman. It is 
a spasmodic effort of a few enthusiasts, not even patient enough to 
enforce the rule in their own localities, to confer a blessing upon mil- 
lions of men who are unprepared and unwilling to join in this untimely 
revolution. 

The writer would inform Mr. Donath that he alone has not been 
There are many like himself who have just been aroused from 
Why we should leave our downy couches, we fail to 


asleep. 
a deep slumber. 
understand, The sun is not yet up, and the night is still as dark 
It is the time for slumber, and we are anxious to enjoy our 
We see Mr. Donath crossing our threshold 


To arms!” This is the 


as pitch. 
time as God has directed. 
with a lantern, and exclaiming, “‘ To arms! 
signal we have expected to hear some time when the sun was in the 
A second glance, however, and we are reassured. Mr. Don- 
His dim lantern is not the sun, and he has not 


zenith, 
ath is dreaming. 
yet the power to control, with his little finger, the glorious orb of day. 
We were about resuming our slumber, when a banner, unfurled from 
above his right shoulder (see a recent Craftsman), next deserved our 
attention. We saw, emblazoned, the words: ‘Success depends upon 
organization ;’”’ and “ when the backbone is hard, we can stand erect.”’ 
We admit that we were drowsy when we read these words, but we were 
forced to smile at his inconsistency. He cries “To arms!” and, in 
the same breath, tells us to organize. 

‘*To arms!” 

We are raw recruits, Mr. Donath. We don’t know what arms are, 
half of us. We are afraid to enter battle, lest that with the arms 
which are given us to slay our enemies, we slay ourselves. 

“ Organize!” 

Yes, but judging from the proposition, the organizing will come in 
after the fighting. Organize? What a task! We raw recruits are 
so numerous! It will be years before we can handle arms. But we 
are willing —some of us; the others must take some lessons in patriot- 
ism —to be drilled until we are up to the standard. We hope that 
in time we may be a valuable adjunct to the vast army of labor, and 
lend our efforts to that great battle which may some day be fought. 
Then we hope to see realized the dream of a working-day that will be 
an enjoyment and a blessing to man. 

If Mr. Donath advocated a demand for the eight-hour rule in 
places that are capable of enforcing their demands, he would receive 
naught but encouragement. But when he asks every organization 
of workingmen to adopt his scheme, he asks them to make a fatal 
blunder, Circumstances will not allow every union, even where the 
most perfect organization exists, to join forces in this peremptory 
demand, 

When Mr. Donath becomes practicable in his schemes for the ameli- 
oration of the condition of the laboringman, he will accomplish more 


toward this end. W. H. D. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


FROM ENGLAND. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


To the Editor: Lonpbon, May 10, 1885. 


Trade: In London, still bad, “and with no prospects of improv- 
ing,” as several printers have said to me; in Dublin, dull; in Edin- 
burgh, what I said in my last still holds good; from the most populous 
town in Wales, Cardiff, no reliable news. But notwithstanding these 
unfavorable reports, those connected with printing and the kindred 
trades, manage to keep out of the Gazette wonderfully well in com- 
parison to those following other callings. 

Herr Goebel’s reply to Mr. Blades regarding the invention of the 
steam press is continued in the April and May issues of the Priz/ers’ 
Register. The writer upholds Koenig as the real and true inventor of 
the first of these indispensable printing-machines, in a manner that is at 
once lucid and remarkably well to the point. The reply is well worthy 
of study by all interested in the first inventorship of steam presses. 

The statement in the March issue of THE INLAND, PRINTER, that 
“Mr. Bergholtz, of this city, has published a volume containing the 
Lord’s Prayer in one hundred and eighty different languages,’ and 
that “the characters of each language are employed in every 
instance,’ means indeed an immense amount of labor and trouble. 
But what must have been the toil, the immense cost—and this took 
place over eighty years before, and then with inferior materials and 
characters to work with—when, on the visit of the Pope to Paris 
to assist in the coronation of the Great Napoleon, the imperial printing- 
office produced three hundred copies of the Lord’s Prayer in as many 
different characters and languages ? 

Lord Wolseley, the commander of the forces who recently tried to 
get to Khartoum, doesn’t like special correspondents—the “ pests of 
modern armies,’’ as he calls them—and would be indeed happy could 
he expel them from his camp. Very differently, however, when, as 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, did he speak at the anniversary of the Newspaper 
Press Fund on June 19, 1880. ‘I can honestly say, ’’ he said, 
speaking of the services of the body now so unpleasant to him, that “ ] 
believe no men ever did their duty with greater honesty and greater 
zeal than the special correspondents. ‘The army looks for many things 
to the gentlemen of the press, and feels deeply indebted to them for 
many a kind word, reaching the army often at moments of difficulty, 
danger and trial, which words are deeply appreciated at such times as 
evidence of public sympathy, and act, moreover, as a spur to their future 
movements and incentives to their further endeavors. To the press 
generally the British army now looks with the greatest anxiety and the 
greatest interest, for the rising men of the army feel that it is only the 
power of the press which will bring useful light to bear upon the 
dark spots of the military system, which they believe not to be in 
unison with the spirit of the age or with modern military science. ‘The 
press alone has sufficient power to enable the army to correct and 
reform what they believe to be wrong, and to remove from the path of 
progress those great boulders of prejudice and superstition which now 
impede the way. The press alone will enable the army to put new 
wheels to the military coach, which by its creaking tells of its present 
dangerous condition, and which is only with difficulty maintained in an 
upright position at all.” 

The last number of Zhe Printers’ Register issued in 1884 con- 
tained, under the heading, “A Handsome Printer’s Paper,” a well 
deserved and well merited encomium of the I. P.; and particularly 
noticeable in this eulogy were the ?. #.’s admiration of the style in 
which the advertisements in the Chicago printorial paper lying on their 
desk were set—their free use of little else but old-style Roman and 
italics of various sizes. ‘The reason why I bring up this “ g-h”’ notice 
is, that I would contrast the heavy, botchy, and vulgar-looking cross 
heads at the top of any exciting or startling news, which are now and 
again. to be seen in the London dailies. Compare these offensive look- 
ing lines to those used in the New York Herald, a copy of which 
lies before me. Those of the latter are at once light, graceful, most 
pleasing to the eye—in a word, all that is good to a printer’s eye 
may be said of them. 

When a small book, at a cheap price, is issued—purporting to be 
expressly for the instruction of apprentices, morally, intellectually, 
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practically, etc., one would naturally expect, besides some wholesome 
common sense, that Arinting would be placed before the learners 
of the typographic art. 
here, and emanating from a well known printer-journalist’s office, too. 
In a hasty glance over the pamphlet, I saw no less than thirty literals, 


Such a drochure was published some time ago 


while the spacing, machining and paper were of the lowest order. It 
takes quite a prosy view of the printing trade—perhaps, however, 


” 


rightly,—a view, enough to put a “damper” on any youngster’s spirits. 
Certainly, such professed printing-instruction books of this class are the 
last to be recommended to the apprentice. 

In my last letter I mentioned that in the South Kensington Museum 
there were but two objects of interest to the craft, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s press and a type-writer. Since then, however, I have again 
visited the place, and notice there now an Anglo-American “ Arab” 
platen printing machine (J. Wade). Lying in the bottom of the glass 
case in which the “ Arab” is placed are nine chases, representing the 
different sizes the machine will take. 

Several times recently have I read in the London papers, accounts 
of speeches delivered by public men, wherein they have stated that “ it 
is to be deplored that the language of many newspapers, when com- 
menting on various personages, has been reduced to so low and 
degrading a level as the tone of the American press when dwelling upon 


” in it whatever ; 


the same subject.”” I see nothing “ low or degrading 
on the contrary, to repeat the late W. F. Storey’s (Chicago Zimes) 
opinion on the point, this exposure is the best way of making men 
honest, and would, if the London journalists were not so anxious about 
the half-pence, and were bold and courageous enough to follow their 
Transatlantic cousins in this respect, have a most salutary effect upon 
pretty well all classes. Deon 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Saranac, Michigan, asks: Ist. 
What is the best method of working a single electrotype cut in three 
colors, as, for instance, the common G. A. R. cut, red, white and blue. 
2d. State also some of the best and most tasty ink combinations, and 
the best way of mixing the colors together. 

Answer.—Any of the following methods can be followed success- 
fully, provided due care is taken : 

Ist. Make heavy over/ay for parts of cut desired in red, the balance 
of cut not to show. Repeat this process for other colors. 

2d. Stop all vibration of rollers, and print cut in stripes of requisite 
colors, a particle of white ink intervening between each. 

3d. Pierce frisket for such part of cut as may be desired at each 
impression. 

In reply to the second inquiry, various colors and tints are produced 
by the following combinations : 

White, yellow, red and black, make umber. 

Vermilion and black, make Turkey red. 

Ultramarine blue, black and white, make slate. 

White and ultramarine blue, make sky blue. 

Orange, lake and purple, make russet. 

White and lake, make pink. 

White, ultramarine blue and black, make pearl tint. 

Medium yellow and red, make orange. 

Medium yellow and purple, make olive green. 

Lake and purple, make magenta. 

Red, black and medium yellow, make maroon. 

White and purple, make lavender tint. 

Lemon yellow and bronze blue, make grass green. 

White, lake and lemon yellow, make flesh tint. 

White, medium yellow and black, make drab tint. 

Bronze blue, lemon yellow and black, make dark green. 

White and medium yellow, make buff tint. 

Carmine and lake, make bright pink. 

Carmine and blue, make violet. 

Carmine and yellow, make amber. 

Red and green, make olive. 

Red and orange, make brown. 

Blue and black, make dark blue. 
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Blue and yellow, make green. 

(First color usually predominates. ) 

The best methods of mixing must depend on the judgment and 
capacity of the pressman himself. 


A MILWAUKEE correspondent, under date of May 27, writes as fol- 
lows: Will you have the kindness to answer the following queries, for 
the benefit not only of myself, as a reader and subscriber, but also the craft 
in general, who are deeply interested in your invaluable monthly. If 
possible, please answer in the June issue. What is the reason that I 
am unable to pull rollers, cast from new composition, from the molds ? 
I have tried oiling the molds in various ways, that is, thinly, with lubri- 
cating oil, and also with lard oil, etc., and have tried to pull the same, 
after gently warming the mold, but it was no use. In every instance 
the rollers had to be melted out. I am very careful to have molds 
perfectly clean; sometimes even cleaning them with hot lye, and always 
heat the molds just previous to casting. I also use Van Bibber’s 
Composition Kettle, or one similar, that is, I pour from the bottom. 
But all is of no use. The rollers stick, and have to be melted out. My 
pressroom is damp, and these rollers, for summer use, were incorpor- 
ated as per the following formula: 8 Ibs. 20-cent hide glue, 2 Ibs. 
¥% gal.) syrup. 


North Carolina pine tar, 18 Ibs. (1 Do you think this 


is a good recipe for summer rollers for a damp pressroom? I cannot 
understand why the rollers do not draw easily. Will you please help 
me out? If you will give a first-class formula for composition, suitable 
for a damp pressroom in summer, I feel that the same will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Answer.—The compound referred to by our correspondent is prac- 
The rollers cast by it lack 
They are necessarily soft and flabby, hence his inability to 


tically worthless in hot or damp weather. 
firmness. 
draw them from the mold, for it must be remembered it is hot, so7s¢ 
weather, rather than hot, dry weather that causes havoc with rollers. 
We would advise our correspondent to try some of the roller composi- 
tion manufactured by Bingham, of Chicago, or Van Bibber, of Cincin- 
nati, which is considered the best in the market. The following 
directions for using the same may perhaps prove of special interest at 
this season of the year. First, prepare your roller stocks, which can 
be done as follows: If they are of wood, have them scraped c/ean ; if 
they are of iron, have them cleaned well and painted; then after they 
are thoroughly dry (and painted stocks should stand all night to dry), 
wind each end for the space of three or four inches with small, rough 
cord or twine. If you do not paint the stocks, wind them the same as 
you would Gordon stocks. For Gordon or other job press rollers, 
clean the stock off entirely and wind with lamp wick or small, rough 
twine, with the strands about one-eighth of an inch apart. Have your 
roller mold warm, and smoothly and evenly oiled with lard oil, using a 
flannel-covered swab that fits the mold. You can heat the mold by 
pouring hot water on the ozéts¢de or by standing it close to a hot stove. 
Be careful not to get too much oil in the mold, as it will spoil the face 
of the roller by causing oil cuts and flakes. This is caused by the sur- 
plus oil getting under the surface of the composition. Cut the compo- 
sition into small pieces, and place part of it in a clean kettle (be sure 
the kettle is clean), setting it inside of another kettle containing boiling 
water (like a carpenter’s glue kettle). 
avoid beating the composition into foam; as fast as the composition 


Stir slowly and carefully, and 
melts add more to it, until the batch is used up. Do not let the com- 
position lie in the kettle while melting without stirring it, as the hot 
water will cause it to thicken, or candy, and thus ruin it. After the 
composition is melted, take the kettle out of the water and let it stand 
for about fifteen minutes, sheltered from « draft, for the froth to rise; 
then skim off the froth, and pour the composition in a steady stream on 
top of the roller stock. Place the roller mold perfectly straight, other- 
wise it would cause one side of the roller to be covered with pin-holes. 
When the roller gets cold and solid, after letting it stand over night, 


push it from the mold, then let it stand for at least three days before 
Wash the rollers as little as possible; it is the frequent wash- 


using it. 
ing of rollers that ruins them, as every time you wash a roller some of 
its constituent parts are washed away, leaving the glue on the surface, 
which causes a thick skin to form. Do not allow drops of water to 


stand on the face of the roller, as they cause the face to blister and peel. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS. 


R. R. McCabe & Co., 68 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


CARDS (Plain and Fancy). 


J. H. Bufford’s Sons, Boston and New York ; West- 
ern branch, 156 Monroe street, Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


R. Atwater & Co., Meriden, Conn. ‘‘ Unique” 
Stereotyping Machinery, Quoins, etc. Send stamp 
for circular. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
201 Van Buren street, Chicago; ‘Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving Speci al attention to 


orders for fine Wood Engraving 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (‘‘Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 1 
cago. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


39-141 Monroe street, Chi- 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MA- 
CHINERY AND FOLDING MACHINES. 
Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., 68-70 West Monroe street, 


Chicago. 
ENGRAVERS. 


Chase Thorn, “ Pioncer-Press”’ Building, 78 East 


Thgrd street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Randolph & Co., a; t 

Wo! Engraving of superior quality. 

for the reports of the U. S. Government. 


16 Murray street, New York. 


Engravers 


Vandercook & Co., State and Madison streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Photo and Wood Engravers, 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Hand- 


feed and Attaching Newspaper Folder, Combi- 
nation Folders, Special Folders, Insetting Folders, 
Book Folders and Covering Machines. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, San Francisco and New 


ork. 

C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25-27 Rose street, New York; 56 Franklin street, 
Chicago. 

Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 

J. H. Bonnell & Co., 7 Spruce street, New York. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank B: athydt 
Western manz ager. 
** Jewel” Presses, 


- Peerless, ** $¢ Clipper,” an 








JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge’’ Job 
Press, 


LETTER FILES AND FILE GOODS. 


The Globe Files Co., Cincinnati. All kinds of filing 


appliances. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 1:9 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager, ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
“ Jewel”’ cutters, two styles. 

Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn, 


‘*Champion ”’ paper cutters. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers} manilla, etc., and 
speciz ilties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 Randolph street, Chicago. 


A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, 

Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 


F. O. Sawyer & Co., 301-303 North Second street, 
St. Louis. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, II] 


Graham Paper Co., 217-219 North Main street, 
St. Louis. 

Snider & Holmes, 214 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 

St. Louis Paper Co., 703, 705, 707, 709 Locust street, 
St. Louis. (Send for packet catalogue. 


W. O. Tyler & Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Snider & Holmes, 214 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 


PAPER STOCK, 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hestings, president, A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes, 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock i ig Press Co., 52 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. . H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
0., 160 William street, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 
R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
201 Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C,, England. 





PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately ; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Mz wchinery, etc, 


Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, Conn. 
First-class and country Drum Cylinders. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Chicago Brass- Rule Works, 85-87 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Brass rule is our specialty. 


. Ed. A. Stahibrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dealer in roller composition and printers’ supplies. 


F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York, 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 


Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, N. Y. Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — 
cabinets, cases, wood type, etc. 

R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


PUBLISHERS’ BOOKBINDERS. 


A. J. Cox & Co., 144 Monroe street, Chicago, III. 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 
Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson street, Philadelphia. 
Composition in bulk a specialty. 


J. H. Osgood & Co., 3 Bath street, Boston. The 


best patent and old style composition, 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 200 Clark street, Chicago. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 


Illinois Type-Founding Co., 2zoo-204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65, Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Illinois Type-Founding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

John G. Mengel & Co., 31 German street, Baltimore. 


Type Founders and Electrotypers. Largest and 
most complete establishment south of Philadelphia. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Western Agents, the Mackellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 


The Union Type-Foundry, 54-56 Franklin street, 
Chicago. Agents, Boston and Central Foundries. 


WOOD TYPE. 
Hamilton & Katz, Two Rivers, Wis., Manufacturers 
of Holly-Wood Type, Borders and Reglets. 
The Wm. H. Page Wood-Type Co., Norwich, 


Conn, 
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Bascock PRINTING Press Mrc. Co’s 
Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolutions® Lithographic Pat. Air-Spring Presses. 
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New Style Elevated Fountain, allowing easier access to forms and 
SJurnishing better distribution than the old style 
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BABCOCK “STANDARD” PRESSES. 


These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and durability with 
increased capacity for speed, and embody several new and very important im- 
provements, among them the following : 

NorseLess Gripper Motion, with Perrecrt ReGister. Arr VALVE, for re- 
moving the spring when desired, and invariably restoring it when the press is started. 
THE SHIELD, which effectually protects the Piston and Cylinder from paper, tapes, 
etc., that might fall upon them and produce injury. ‘THE Piston can be adjusted 
to the size of the Air-Cylinder, so that the wear of either can be easily compensated. 
‘This easy, positive and perfect adjustment prevents leaks and vacuums and secures 
evenness of wear in the Air-Spring. THE Ro Lver-BEartnG has the following 
advantages: Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others. All 
of the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering their ‘‘set.’” When 


desired, the form rollers may be released from contact with the distributor and type 

without removing the rollers from their bearings or changing their ‘‘set.’””. Tue Ink 

FounTAIN is set very high, allowing easy access to the forms, and furnishes much 

better distribution than the old style. These presges have Patent Positive Stipe 

Motion and Patent Back-up MECHANISM, and are equal to any first-class presses 
in the market. 

SIZES AND PRICES OF “ STANDARD ——- 

No. 1, Size bed 19 x 24......-$1,150.00 

Bs by 22 x 26. 1,400.00 

. 1,600.00 


1,800.00 





4, 





THE BABCOCK NEW TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
DELIVERS THE SHEETS IN FRONT PRINTED SIDE UP. 


In bringing out a series of Two-Revolution Presses, the BABcocK PRINTING 
Press MANUFACTURING Co. has sought to not only combine the best features known 
in other machines of this class, but also to add a number of valuable improvements 
which greatly increase the durability, usefulness and convenience of these Presses, 
In addition to the general features of the Babcock Drum Cylinders enumerated above, 
the Two-Revolution Presses deliver the sheet in front printed side up, without the 
use of either fly or swinging arms. They also have the new dacking-up motion, ena- 


bling the pressman to back up his press while the belt is on the loose pulley and with 
out the aid of either gears or friction—a most valuable improvement. ‘The mechanism 
for raising the cylinder is remarkably simple—an important fact when the tendency 
to wear and lost motion in the joints is considered, and also requiring less power to 
run. These Presses are made very heavy for speed, and in every respect thoroughly 
constructed, 


THE BABCOCK PATENT AIR-SPRING COUNTRY PRESS. 


The best Newspaper and Job Cylinder Press for the price in the market. Size 
of bed 32 x 46 inches, will work a 6-column Quarto Newspaper without ‘‘ cramping.’ 
It is simple, strong, and in every way splendidly constructed. It combines all the 
latest improvements for fast and good work, together with beauty in design and 





solidity in all its parts. With its other qualifications it is capable of a high rate ot 
speed; has perfect register, fine distribution, runs easily and almost noiselessly, It 
is adapted to all kinds of work, having Air-Springs and Vibrators on Form Rollers. 
Price, $1,100. Steam Fixtures, $50 extra. 


THE BABCOCK LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 


This machine has no superior. 


It is very heavy, and has many improvements, making it a very easy press to handle. 


In Register, 


Speed, Distribution of Color and Water, Facility in making Changes, Stillness in Operation, it is ahead of all competitors. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS 


115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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MARDER, LusE & Co. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. | 


—AND— | 


ELECTROTYPERS, | 
CHICAGO. 
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INDEXED MAPS AND GUIDES 


—Or— 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


| \\ Ranp, McNatiy & Co., Publishers, 
| 





Nos. 148-152 Monroe Street, 


\ | CHICAGO, ILL. | 


All Countries in the World! 
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SHELDON COLLINS’ 
SON & CO., 


‘PRINTING INKS, 


32 & 34 FRANKFORT ST., 
NEW YORK. 


























DOUGLASS, THOMPSON & CO. | 
Merchants in all Requisites | 

pertaining to the | 
Art-Science of Photography, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ BooksELLers, STATIONERS, PUBLISHERS 
AND NEWSDEALERS, 


Nos. 229 & 231 State Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Send for Catalogue. 





| GAYTON A. DOUGLASS, 
| HENRY G. THOMPSON, 








CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“ Amberg’ Cabinet Letter Files 


71 & 73 Lake Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. CHICAGO. 














WALKER & BRESNAN, 
PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
201-5 Williams St., New YorK CITY. 


MITCHELL MITERING MACHINES. rf 
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WM. H. RANNKY, 


MANUACTURER OF iH 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition, 


|: Io AND 12 SEITZ BLOCK, 


Entrance, 33 Congress St. West. DETROIT, MICH. 
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O’NeILtL & Griswo_p, i irae honstanton 
An original collection of humorous tales, quaint rhymes 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS. and jets pertaining to Printerdom 


COLLATED AND PUBLISHED BY 

















Especial attention given to Country Orders for Case GEO. W. BATEMAN, 
Making, Stamped Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. . ‘ 
206 RACE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES, 
PRICE, - - - - $1.50. 


Nos. 180 & 182 MonrRoE StREET, CHICAGO. 


c——Lovers of humor, send for a copy.———> 
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iO) a “PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS LD 






oa ear AND VARNISHES, — s 
~ ° 
Star ClavaraTt, —_ 












RULING, NUMBERING, 


PERFORATING AND BOOKBINDING, 


DONE FOR THE TRADE. 


x Manhattan Printers’ Warehouse. 





HENLEY & GOLDEN, 
PRESSES, TYPE & PRINTING MATERIAL, 
REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 
g2 ANN AND 59 GOLD Sts., NEW YORK. 





| J.S.McDonatp & Co., 140-146 monror sr., CHICAGO. 














Willind hiniiieh dpiaiauaaae , _ 


4 ” “ Knowledge is of two kinds; we know a subject ourselves, or we know \ 
where we can find information upon it.” 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 


No Library Numbering One Hundred Volumes 
should be without one. 








st is handsomely bound in one volume, half morocco, quarto (634 x 84% inches), 
©) made of the best paper, and will be mailed postpaid to any address on receipt 
of $2.50 by the publishers. Send for descriptive circular. 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 
140-146 Monroe St., Chicago. J) 
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'| British 4x» Colonial Printer axn Stationer INLAND PRINTER 
++} Booksellers’ Circular. +> — HAS BEEN— 














| Consists of 16 pages. Illustrated. ENLARGED TO FIFTY-TWO PAGES 
| Every Thursday. Three Dollars per Year. 
ee AND COVER. 

W.J. STON HILL, $1.50 PER YEAR. <3 75c. Six Montus. 
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GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 
FOLDING MACHINES, 
ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, 


AND 


GENERAL PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, 


68 West MonrROE St., CHICAGO. 


THE 





INLAND PRINTER 





| 
| H. McALLASTER & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 
| ADVERTISING CARDS, 
FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 
Nove ties, Scrap Picrurgs, FrinGEp Goons, &c. 
196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any Address. 
Liberal discount to Printers. 








GEO. WEBBER, 


DEALER IN 


PRINTERS’ WASTE, 


113, W. Lake St., 







o— —_—CHICAGO.————_o 







The Trade furnished with Wipers at short notice. 
Highest Prices paid for Printers’ and 

Offices in the 

city cleared periodically 






Binders’ Cuttings. 





by arrangement. 












CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 
NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING, Fotpinc & MAILiInG 


Done upon Short Notice, and at Reasonable Prices. 


Newsparer WorK OF ALL KINDs A SPECIALTY. 
Bay~ Give us a Call. -@6 


271 & 273 FRANKLIN STREET. 


SNIDER & HOOLE, 


BooKBINDERS’ MATERIALS, 
152 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
tor & 103 WALNUT STREET, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





In its Thirtieth Volume. 








Rounps’ ‘PRINTERS’ CABINET,” 





Published by 
S. P. ROUNDS, Jr., & CO., 


Ig1 So. CLARK St., CHICAGO. 








The oldest Typographical Journal published 





Subscription Price, $2.00. 















COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


GOLD, SILVER AND FANCY COLORS. 


Price, from $1.00 to $6.00 per Pound. 


176 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 


PRINTERS ONLY. 


SPECIAL LINE 


OF DANCE 
AND 
Announcement Circulars, 
At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Sample set, with price list, sent on receipt of 25c. 
EVANS & DARLING, 
NEW YORK. 


TO 


ORDERS 


6 BonD STREET, 





W. B. CONKEY, 






BOOKBINDER. 





PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 






163 AND 165 DEARBORN STREET, 






CHICAGO. 




















SIOUX GITY 
NEWSPAPER UNION. 


The most Complete Establishment of the kind west 
of the Mississippi River. 
Ready-Prints of the best class of Western 
Newspapers. 

A complete stock of all kinds of Printing Papers, Card 
Board, Envelopes, &c., constantly on hand. 


216 and 218 Douglas Street, 


SIOUX CITY, - - - IOWA. 
















IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS, 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 
(Established 1844), 

DACP E RN a . a dee Son r 
PATENT @ ROLLER @ Composition 
IS SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Give it a trial, and you will never want any other. 
Rollers always ready for use; do not Harden, Shrink 
nor Crack, and seldom require washing. 

Our PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INK, 
all colors, in pound and half-pound cans. No In 
made that is equal to it. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden Lane, 
New Yor: 









CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 
C. FRANK LOUTREL. 












SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
2 Taylor Building, Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


merit. 


the employer. 


THR INLAND PRINTER. 


— _ $$ $$ ___—_—. 





+ 


|* unprecedented success is admitted by its contemporaries and patrons to have been achieved by sterling 
It caters to no clique, advocates no crotchets, nor pursues impracticable theories, but seeks to 


worthily represent the interests of the craft as a whole, to instruct the workman and apprentice, and interest 






EpirortIAL_ Rooms, 
Room 1, 191 South Clark Street, 
CHICAGO. 












SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 





FOR THE TRADE. 


BOOKWORK, BILL HEADS, 
CATALOGUES, LETTER HEADS, 
PAMPHLETS, BUSINESS CARDS, 


MAGAZINES, PROGRAMMES. 


SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 


For THE Country TRADE. 


140-146 Monroe STREET, CHICAGO. 


The typography of this journal is a sample of our work. 


FRENCH LINEN. 








\ SrricrLy First-CLass CREAM LAID LINEN FLAT PAPER 





500 Sheets to Ream. 
Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 


» Ib. Folio, . $3.00 per Ream, 12lb. Demy, . . . $3.00 per Ream, 
= Roe ee ae 4.00 « jae: oe 4.00 “ 
Royal . + 5 gen $8 sid zo ‘* Double Cap, . 5.00 “ oF 
“ee “e 5. “cc “< 24 ‘ “ce “ec Ss .00 “ec “e 


Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTERS OF FINE JOB Work, 


Sit & SLAZL, 





DEALERS IN 





| [PRIN TERS’ AND BINDERS 









Machinery & Materials 










No. 124 EXCHANGE PLACE, 






Philadelphia, Pa. 














ESTIMATES FOR NEW AND SECOND-HAND 





OUTFITS FURNISHED. 










C. JURGENS & BRO. 


86 & 88 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, 


Lilectroty pers 


S) fereoty pers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














—==LEADS, SLUGS=>=—_ 


AND 


LABOR-SAVING FURNITURE. 











CouNTRY ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PRompr ATTENTION, 


slits iiealesiealies 











For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 





Material everywhere. 
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SANBORN’S * 
wee | MACHINES 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ 











SANBORN MACHINES CAN BE 
eat bl SEEN AT 
oan een LQ // Cs 152 Monroe St., Chicago. 


COMPLETE STOCK ALWAYS 








PRINTERS’ CUTTER. 


GRo. H. SANBORN & SONS, 
69 Beekman St, N&Rw YORK. 


Manufactory: Standard Machinery Co., Mystic River, Ct. 


‘cai — ' Oe Or “PROUTY” 
J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, a 
ilk i96 tenn Rea, Fob Printing Presses. 


CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PAPERS 


Usep By PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS. | 





We respectfully solicit attention to the following popular brands 
of goods which we carry in stock: 


FLORENCE MILLS, 7} 
WAWASA MILLS, Oy be AS fi 


LAKE SHORE MILLS, 
ry 
BUTLER MILLS, f and RULED 


ST. CHARLES MILLS, PAPERS. 
LEDGER MILLS, 

IL. L. BROWN’S LEDGER PAPERS. S 
$$ ~ (small 8th Medium.) 


We also have a full line of Strength and Power without excessive bulk and weight. Simplicity of 


. Y : : ~ construction, perfect register, and beauty of design and finish. 
Holiday Cards, Ball Programmes, Wedding Goods A : 
s For Illustrated Pamphlet and Specimens of Printing, address 
OF THE LATEST STYLES. 


SPECIAL RULING done and SPECIAL SIZES OF PAPER Tur PROUTY PRESS CO. 
made to order on short notice. 52 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


“ONILYUAdO ANV ACVAU ONIAVW JO 
aSVa ‘ALITIdvand ‘daads Yor aaTvnNoOaANNA 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS IN MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP 




















LOCAL ITEMS. 
BRADNER SMITH & Co. have returned to their old quarters on 
Monroe street. 
J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, 156 and 158 Monroe street, are now show- 
ing a large stock of advertising fans in new and unique designs. 


HowarpD, WHITE & Co., publishers of the Dazly Commercial 
Bulletin, have removed to Nos. 123-125 Quincy street, near Fifth 
avenue, 

PARTIES desirous of obtaining bargains in electrotype cuts can 
hear of something to their advantage by addressing Ostrander & Huke, 
Chicago. 

THE bookbinders of this city have effected a permanent trade organ- 
zation, adopted a constitution and by-laws, and elected officers for the 
‘nsuing year. 

THE Enterprise Publishing Company, Chicago, capital stock, $50,- 
100, has been incorporated by John C. Curtis, Fred S. Baker, and Wm. 
onlin. Object, to print books, papers, etc. 

THE E. P. DONNELL MANUFACTURING Co.—158 and 160 South 
‘lark street, have materially enlarged their premises, and are now 
carrying a full supply of bookbinders’ material of all descriptions. 

THE CAMPBELL, PRESS AND MANUFACTURING Co., have at length 
moved into their new and commodious quarters, 304-306 Dearborn 
treet, and 47 Fourth avenue, of which they have obtained a lease for 
ive years. 

THE Taylor Building, 140 and 146 Monroe street, well known as 
the headquarters of a number of our largest printing and publishing 
houses, has recently been sold to Col. Richard Ives, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, for $250,000. 

A. P. SWINEFORD, editor of the Marquette (Mich.), A/izing Jour- 
nal, recently appointed governor of Alaska, was formerly employed in 
the Post joboffice, of this city. His many friends will be pleased to 
learn of his good fortune. 

H. McALrastTer & Co., 196 and 198 Clark street, have recently 
turned out a number of chromo-lithographic fans and cards of exquisite 
designs, for advertising purposes, the finish of which is of a very high 
order, They are really beautiful, in the highest acceptation of the 
term. 

J. C. SKEEN, formerly of the Skeen & Stuart Stationery Company, 
has decided to reénter the stationery business, and has bought out 
F. A. Gibbs’ interest in the firm of E. A. Snell & Co. Mr. Skeen 
intends to gradually enlarge the business, and will have a printing- 
office in connection with it. 

Mr. SAMUEL RASTALL, the secretary-treasurer of the typographical 
union, is in attendance at the session of the International. He will, 
no doubt, have an opportunity to more fully explain the advantages of 
what is now known as “the Rastall Measurement System,” and what 
is more, he is ad/e to do so. 

Mr. JoHN C. REID, managing editor of the New York Z7mes, and 
his wife, arrived at Paris, recently—x. John, give us your hand, 
old fellow. Sortuna favet fortibus. But we didn’t think that ‘Our 
John,” who used to lay down the law with such unction in No. 16, 
would ever be managing editor of the New York Zimes. 

Cus. W. Curry, for many years known to the Chicago public as 
a newsboy, has recently opened a fine stationery and periodical agency 
at 183 East Madison street. Mr. Curry has taken good care of the nickels 
in the past, thereby accumulating considerable ready money. We are 
glad to announce his success, and trust he will rapidly push to the front 
and receive the patronage he so richly deserves. 

A VistroR FROM THE PAciric.—Col. James J. Ayres, superin- 
tendent of the state printing office, Sacramento, California, has recently 
paid our city a visit. The object of his mission is to purchase presses, 
machinery and the necessary material for the printing of the text 
books of the California public schools, which was provided for by an 
amendment to the state constitution, and an act of the legislature appro- 
priating $175,000 for the purpose of carrying out the work. It is 
stipulated that the books are to be furnished to the school children at 
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fornia, it will be seen that the undertaking is one of considerable 
magnitude. The Colonel is at present in the East making inves- 
tigations. He will revisit Chicago on his homeward trip. 

On Thursday, May 28, the Chicago delegates, accompanied by 
brethren from Denver, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, and several other 
neighboring towns, left this city in a special car, by the Chicago & 
Atlantic railroad, to attend the International Typographical Convention. 
Several ladies accompanied the excursionists. 


Captain W. E. QUINTON, of the Seventh United States Infantry, 
now stationed as recruiting officer in this city, is a practical printer, and 
an old member of No. 16. From his boyhood it was his ambition to be 
a warrior; his father was one before him, and the martial spirit seemed 
to run in the blood. He is an accomplished gentleman, a gallant 


soldier, and an honor to his old profession. 


ACCIDENT.—We regret to state that a painful, though fortunately 
not a serious accident occurred to Mr. Marder, of the firm of Marder, 
Luse & Co., while on a recent trip to his country residence, at Ocono- 
mowoc, Wisconsin. Carelessly jumping upon a pebble, he unfortu- 
nately stretched a cord in his leg, by which he was crippled and laid 
up for ten days. He is able to be around once more, however, but 
resolved that whether at Oconomowoc or Coney Island, he will, in 
future, look before he leaps. 


Mr. W. O. TYLER, for a number of years secretary of the J. W. 
Butler Paper Company, and a gentleman well known to the trade, has 
rented the premises Nos. 169 and 171 Adams street, which he is now 
busily engaged in fitting up as a paper warehouse. The carpenters 
and fresco painters are hard at work getting matters into ship-shape. 
When finished, the store will be one of the best fitted up in the city of 
Chicago. Mr. Tyler has a large personal acquaintance among printers, 
and we feel satisfied that his prospects for obtaining a goodly share of 
public patronage are all that could be desired. THE INLAND PRINTER, 
at least, wishes him every success. 

A. ZEESE & Co. electrotypers, are now safely moved in their new 
quarters, 119 Monroe street, and 2,4, 6 and 8 Custom House place, where 
they are now prepared to promptly fill the ever-increasing orders of their 
customers. No expense has been spared to fit up with the latest and 
most improved machinery, among which is a new electrotype press, 
manufactured in Worcester Massachusetts, the only one of the kind 
west of New York. 
formed when we state that the office and workshop of this firm occupy 
The building is lighted on three sides, and has 


Some idea of the extent of the business may be 


3,600 square feet. 
a freight and passenger elevator in constant operation. 

THE BuRLINGTON RouTe (C. B. & Q. R. R.) has more through- 
car lines than any railroad in the world. It is the only road selected 
by the United States Government to carry the fast mail west of Chicago. 
It carried on its line the first international train from the City of Mexico 
to Chicago. For its superior excellence it was patronized by the main 
body of the Knights Templar and Grand Army of the Republic jour- 
neying to San Francisco and Denver in 1883. For years the great 
“army of tourists, business travel and home-seekers in the largest 
majority have journeyed over its lines. It is, in fact, the principal line 
to reach all points in the great states and territories west of Chicago. 

How Is If DONE ?—One of the many one-horse printing establish- 
ments with which this city is cursed, is at present engaged in the laud- 
able undertaking of acquainting the public with the fact that it is 
prepared to deliver a No. 4 business card on bristol board for $1.00 
Now let us see how much /rofié these figures allow to 
The stock costs 48 cents; composition, 


per thousand. 
the firm turning out the work. 
25 cents; presswork, $1.00 — total, $1.73. 
Is there any wonder that reputable firms complain of such competition. 
Of course there can be but one outcome from these practices. Some- 


Comment is unnecessary. 


body is going to get left, and who that somebody is can generally be 
found out by application to the sheriff. 

BusINess ANNOUNCEMENT.—The J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
173 and 175 Adams street, announce a business change in the firm, in 
the following circular: 


To Our Many Patrons AND FrIENDS,—We wish at this time to call your 
attention to the reorganization of our company, Messrs. Moss and Davis being 


cost price, and as there are 225,000 pupils of public schools in Cali- | admitted in the management; and as these gentlemen have been in our employ 
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through a long series of years, we now have the benefit of their experience in a 
closer relation, and under the new arrangement particular pains will be taken as 
to uniform goods, the lowest market prices and prompt shipments, and as our stock 
is the largest and most complete in the West, without exception, we can and will do 
just what we represent. 

Shall be pleased at all times to send samples and quote prices. 
for your generous patronage in the past, and striving to merit it in the future, we 
J. W. ButvLer Paper Co. 


Thanking you 


remain, yours truly, 
The statement in our last issue that it was the intention of Mr. 
Butler to retire from active participation in the business, was inserted 


under misconception. It is not so. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 

THERE is really little change in the business outlook since our last 
issue; and the general feeling seems to be there will be no permanent 
appreciable improvement till the fall. The following are the reports 
as taken directly from our representative business firms : 

SNIDER & HOoLE.—Trade quiet. 

Lous SCHAUPPNER.—Business dull, 

A. ZEESE & Co,—Business good ; all they can do. 

GARDEN City TyPE Founpry.— Business fair to middling. 

OSTRANDER & HuKE.—Business brisk with favorable outlook. 

H. McALLASTER & Co.-—Business slow, and somewhat unsettled. 

BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER.—Trade quiet. No material change 
from last report. 

ILLinoIs Type Founpinc Co.— Business good, and_ prospects 
encouraging. 

GLOBE MANUFACTURING Co.—Business dull. Prospects, not what 
could be desired. 

BLOMGREN BROTHERS.—Trade excellent both in electrotyping and 
photo-engraving departments. 

CAMPBELL PRESS AND MANUFACTURING Co,—Trade continues to 
pick up, though not as fast as desired. 

CHICAGO PAPER CoMPANY.—State of trade, quiet. Think that with 
warm weather will come an improvement in business. 

Geo. H. TAyLor & Co.—Business fair, and have no reason to com- 
plain. Make a specialty of large contracts for book and news paper. 

FARMER, LITTLE & Co.—Mr. C. B. Ross, manager, reports trade 
fair, though customers are only ordering what is absolutely necessary. 

, § y g 2 y 

C. B. CorrRELL & Sons.—There is no material change from last 
month’s report. Business is not as brisk as anticipated, and prospects 
do not seem to improve. 

MARDER, Lusk & Co.—Trade is slowly improving, with hopeful 
prospects. Still do not think there will be much change, if any, for 
some time to come. 

SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co.—For the past month, business in type 
and press machinery has not been very brisk, and the outlook is not 
encouraging. In the machinery department they are running day and 
night. They are also busy in the electrotype foundry. 


CELLULOID stereotypes are now made, the plates being easily pre- 
pared. The engraving or the form of type to be stereotyped is first used 
to make a fine paper matrix, just as if a common metal stereotype was to 
Then this matrix is placed in a form, and over it is laid a 
sheet of celluloid. The two are put in a hydraulic press, the temper- 
ature is raised to 300° F., the celluloid is pressed into the matrix at a 


be made. 


pressure of 400 pounds to the square inch, and then the thing is done. 
When taken out and cooled the celluloid plate is an exact counterpart 
of the original form, and when cemented to a suitable wood backing it 
is good for four times as many impressions as a copper stereotype. 
Besides that, it is not easily damaged. Another use made of celluloid is 
in facing wood type. This is done by laying a thin sheet of celluloid 
over the face of a big block of wood, and the two are shoved into the 
hot press. When they come out the celluloid has been forced into the 
pores of the wood an eighth of an inch, and has made a surface that is 
simply beautiful. The block is then cut up into wood type by the 
ordinary wood type machine, or it may be sold to wood engravers, who 
find it equai to boxwood.—Mew York Sun. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE Lawrence (Massachusetts) Typographical Union is defunct. 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL union will soon be established in Cambridge, 
Ohio. 

IT is stated that it is only a century ago since piece work came into 
practice. 

WITHIN twenty-five years forty-one daily papers have died in New 
York City. 

EFFORTS are being made to establish a typographical union at Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 

THE engravings in Harper's Monthly cost in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 a year. 

LAID OvER.—Several specimens of typography for competition, 
will appear in our next. 

DAKOTA has two thousand school houses and two hundred and 
seventy-five newspapers. 

MARK TWAIN says he set type in the Philadelphia Zedger office 
more than thirty years ago. 

A PAPER to be called the Mational Cooper's Journal, is announced 
to appear from Buffalo, June 1. 

Messrs. BurNnetT & WRIGHT have opened a new job office at 
38 Exchange street, Rochester, New York. 

L. D. SALE, a well known Detroit journalist, has received an appoint- 
ment in the treasury department, at Washington. 

ILLINOIS has one thousand and nine newspapers, of which three 
hundred and eighty-six are published in Chicago. 

A LABOR paper js to be printed in the Hebrew language, and pub- 
lished by the Hebrew Tailor’s Society of New York. 

THE newspaper compositors in Fall River, Massachusetts, are seek 
ing an increase in the price of composition on two of the papers. 

THERE are sixty-four newspapers published in Middlesex county, 
Massachusetts, which adjoins Suffolk county, of which Boston is the 
capital. 

THE Galveston Mews is going to establish a branch at Dallas, 
Texas. Stock has been taken sufficient to bring up the capital to 
$300,000. 

NEARLY all the printers in Kalamazoo, Michigan belong to the 
newly organized Typographical Union. A scale of prices will soon be 
presented. 

DetROIT is to havea one cent daily, a company having been formed 
for that purpose, with sufficient capital to make it a success. It will be 
issued about June 15. 

Epitor McCuLiocH, of the St. Louis G/obe- Democrat, has ac- 
cepted a non-resident professorship of journalism at Harvard, receiving 
$4,600 for ten lectures. 

Mr. WILLIAM H. WELCH, 73 Olive street, Boston, is the inventor 
of the Type Finishing Machine, a description of which is given in the 
present issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Ur to the 18th inst.the New York World had collected $52,203.41, 
representing the contribution of 56,316 persons, in aid of the Bartholdi 
pedestal fund. The sum needed is $100,000. 

I wish I could devise some means 
He needs 


AN employing printer writes : 
of stimulating the average pressman to greater endeavors. 
it in a greater degree, I think, than the compositor. 

WE have received the first issue of 7hke International Printer, 2 
monthly journal published in Detroit by A. M. Dewey & Co. Itis a 
creditable production, and we wish it success. Price $1 per year. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of an invitation to visit the new 
building and office f the Saginaw Zveniny News—printing and bind 
ing establishment Will accept it when business calls us in that 
direction. 

THE pressmen of ‘ndianapolis met in Typographical hall Saturday 
night, May 16, and perfected an organization to be known as the Press 
men’s Union. The matter had been under discussion for some time. Th: 
following named persons were elected officers: Charles P. Froschaur, 
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president; E. P. Fulmer, vice-president; Fred Lorenz, financial and 
corresponding secretary; Ed. Baker, treasurer; David Seli, recording 
secretary; Harry Danforth, sergeant-at-arms. 


NEw unions have recently been formed in Kalamazoo and Bay City, 
Michigan, Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island, Illinois. Applications 
for charters have also been received from Kingston, Ontario, and for a 
pressmen’s union, at Indianapolis. 


THE Dakota Siftings, published at Minnewakan, lately issued a 
hoom edition of ten thousand copies, printing it upon a Washington 
hand press. The presswork was all done by one man, who averaged 
fifteen hundred impressions a day on the job. 

THE managers of the Brooklyn Eagle have provided tables and set 
iside a room for the use of the compositors at lunch-time, which they 
visit in squads of twenty to partake of a hot lunch on the European 


plan. Other managers should follow their example. 


THE first newspaper devoted exclusively to religious information is 
said to have been the Herald of Gospel Liberty, published at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. The first number appeared September 1, 
1808, and was issued “ every other Thursday evening. 


Tue New York Zimes has prepared a special edition, which has 
for its object the enlargement of American trade with Mexico and 
Central and South America. 
Spanish language, and is intended for circulation exclusively in Span- 


This special edition is printed in the 


ish-speaking countries. 


SirkA, Alaska, seems to be a cold and uninviting place for a 
newspaper, as is evidenced by a recent order from the United States 
District Attorney, for a complete outfit for a paper to be published for 
the purpose of advertising legal notices. Perhaps the new governor 


may enliven matters a little, when he gets out there. 


THE Hon. Edward Ross, recently appointed Governor of New 
Mexico, was formerly United States Senator from Kansas, and was one 
of the Republican senators who voted against the impeachment of 
President Johnson. He is a printer by profession, and formerly worked 
at the case in Lawrence, Kansas, and has recently been setting type at 


Santa Fe. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS.— Messrs. Evans & Darling, of No. 6 
Bond street, New York, make an extraordinary offer to printers to send 
a line of samples of special orders of dance, and announcement cir- 
culars, on receipt of twenty-five cents. We would advise every 
printer who uses such goods to send for the samples at once, and he 
will then have samples which will meet the requirements of any 


customer who is looking for novelty in this line. 


THE International Typographical Union has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Martin R. H. Witter, of St. Louis, 
president; Sherman Cummin, of New York, and Reuben F. Gray, of 
New Orleans, being the other candidates; Thomas S. Lacy, of Ottawa, 
Canada, vice-president ; E. S. McIntosh, of Philadelphia, secretary and 
treasurer, and H. Thomas Elder, of Fort Wayne, corresponding 
secretary. James P. Boyer, of Columbus, Ohio, was elected chief 
organizer without opposition. A plan was submitted for the relief of 
members who, by force of circumstances, are compelled to travel 
around the country in search of employment, It is to furnish them 
with traveling cards which will insure their being paid three cents per 
mile for any number of miles not exceeding 150 traveled in any one 


week. 


On June 4, Joseph McCann, a compositor on the Hera/d, and Ira 
Somers, a compositor on the Wor/d, set type for a purse of five hundred 
The match resulted in a victory for McCanr, and the break- 
The copy set was that of an editorial, cut 


dollars. 
ing of all previous records. 
from a New York paper. The match was a three hours’ straightaway, 
McCann set the first stickful in fourteen minutes, and 
In the first hour the Hera/d man 


solid minion. 
Somers followed two minutes later. 
got up 2,123 ems, beating Arensberg’s record of 2,068. 
just 2,000. The second hour McCann set 2,110, and Somers 2,025. 
In the third hour 2,123 was again the record of McCann, while Somers 
reached 1,997 ems. In the three hours McCann set 6,350 ems, and 


Somers set 
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They had to correct their own first and revised proofs, 
Allowing for correcting, 


Somers 6,075. 
a line being taken off for every minute. 
McCann set 6,06214 ems; Somers, 5,757 4. 


FOREIGN. 


THE Cad/e is a London paper published specially in the interests of 
Americans and Canadians in England. 

RouMANIA is to have its trade printing paper. Mr. I. S. Radulescu, 
of Bucharest, will publish one shortly with the title, 7zsogra/ia. 

Durinc the exhibition which is to be held at Antwerp this year a 
typographical congress is to be formed, which, it is hoped, will be an 
international one. 

ALL printers in St. Petersburg, Russia, are searched nightly by the 
police, on leaving their offices, in order to prevent the secret printing of 
seditious literature. 

THERE are 727 newspapers and periodicals published in the king- 
dom of Bavaria, according to the official subscription list published by 
the Bavarian postoffice. 

THE master printers of Paris contemplate establishing a mutual fire 
insurance association, with a view of effecting the insurance of printing- 
offices at a lower premium. 

THE recent entertainment at the Academy of Music, New York, for 
the benefit of the Press Club’s charity fund was a great success, and 
increased its treasury by $3,500. 

THE newest thing in London journalism is a little French paper, 
? Europe, intended to supply Frenchmen in London with a paper 
entirely modeled on their own journals. 

THERE are published in Honolulu four English daily newspapers, 
four English, three native, one Chinese and one Portuguese weeklies, 
and three English and one native monthlies. 

E. J. HALE, recently appointed consul at Manchester, England, is a 
native of North Carolina, and is about forty-five years of age. He is 
editor of the Fayetteville, North Carolina, Odserver. 

THe Pall Mall Gazette learns that the professors of the University 
of Tokio have formed themselves into an association for promoting the 
introduction of Latin writing and type in place of the Chinese. 

A parTY of Frenchmen, in Mauritius, have recently started a paper 
called Zhe Madagascar, with the object, as its title implies, of promot- 
ing the annexation of the great African island to the domains of France. 


Ir is stated that the latest additions to the Storey-Carnegie list of 
newspaper purchases in England are the Morthampton Mercury and 
Daily Reporter, the former of which has been in the hands of the 
Dicey family for one hundred and sixty-five years. 


AT Zurich and Berne, in Switzerland, typographical clubs have 
been formed among the operatives. The sole purpose of these clubs 
is to discuss technical subjects during their meetings, to read technical 
papers, and to arrange from time to time small exhibitions of promi- 


nent trade subjects. 

THE two hundredth anniversary of the first publication of any kind 
Letter, 
which is credited with being the first journal printed on the Sister Isle, 


of newspaper in Ireland occurs this year, the Dudlin News 


having appeared in 1685; the first daily, Pue’s Occurrences, was not 
published till 1700. 


THE London Printers Register says: Messrs. Horncastle & Co., 
advertising agents, of 61 Cheapside, E.C., received lately, direct by 
telephone from Brighton, the actual words and instructions respecting 
insertion of an advertisement in a daily paper. The whole transaction 
only occupied a couple of minutes. This is, we believe, the first prac- 
tical use of the telephone for newspaper purposes over so long a 
distance. 

IN May last year a lad in the employ of a London lithographic 
printer was cleaning a machine, when the machine-minder set it in 
motion without giving warning, and the result was that the boy’s hand 
was crushed. He consequently sought, under the Employer's Liability 
Act, to recover compensation for the injury, and the case was heard 


before Judge Eddis and a jury at the Clerkenwell County Court, with 
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the result that the jury found for the plaintiff £95 10s. This amount 
represents three years’ estimated earnings, the full amount allowed by 
the Act. 

THE artistic printing establishment cf Mathews and Northrup, 
Buffalo, New York, is to be rebuilt at once; one building will be of 
brick, five stories high, provided with steam heating apparatus, eleva- 
tors, etc., and stocked throughout with new presses, printing materials, 
etc. Estimated outlay, $100,000. 

It is pointed out in a French paper, that out of the twenty cele- 
brations that have been held of the invention of printing, not one was 
held in France. Books were published in France as early as 1470, but 
the three earliest printers in Paris were Germans, and the most of their 
early successors were also Germans. 

THE Manchester Guardian says that Mr. Barker, of Manchester, 
proposes, during the present year, to reproduce the Gutenberg (or 
Mazarin) Bible by means of photo-lithography. This is regarded as 
the earliest book printed with metal types by the in- 
ventor of printing. It is remarkable for the firmness 
of the paper, the blackness of the ink, and the general 
uniformity of the impression. 


Boston has one hundred and twenty-five printing 
establishments, employing three thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-eight hands, who earn $1,867,207. 
There are one hundred and forty-five printing and 
publishing establishments, which enrich the commu- 
nity to the amount of $5,469,518, and pay out to two 
thousand nine hundred employés the sum of nearly 
$1,800,000. ‘The capital invested in this industry is 
about two and a half millions. 


THE number of books in the Melbourne Printer’s 
Library is 1,250, classified. as follows: Works of 
fiction, 1,020; voyages, travels, etc., 200; biography, 
160; history, 120; poetry, etc., 140; letters, essays, 
etc., 80; magazines, 130; arts and sciences, 60; 
miscellaneous, 60; works of reference, 40; theology, 

50; medical, 41; philology, 25; natural history, 30; 
and sports and pastimes, 20. The library was opened 

in 1870 with 1,000 books. About 300 books, mostly 
novels, have been lost. The library is now placed 
in the Melbourne Trades Hall, and a new catalogue 
is in preparation. 

A NEW machine has been devised for separating 
into single columns of prints (preparatory to punching) 

a sheet of pasteboard or cardboard imprinted with a 
congeries of designs or pictures such, for example, 
as go to make up a “pack” or “deck” of playing 
cards. In machines of this class commonly employed 
the sheet is fed directly in between the feed-rollers,  \ 
and accuracy of cutting is made to depend on two 
causes, both variable and imperfect, to wit: First, 
an extremely skillful manipulation, and secondly, strict 
rectangularity and uniform thickness of the advancing sheet-edge to 
the lines of demarkation between the rows of columns of prints 
to be separated from one another. ‘The difficulty of securing pre- 
requisites causes many sheets to be spoiled in the act of cutting by 
the running of the cuts over printed matter, or so near to it as to 
destroy merchantable symmetry of the finished cards. This difficulty 
is overcome by providing means by which the act of the operator which 
slips the drive-belt onto the loose pulley is made effective to simul- 
taneously elevate the pressure-roller, thus enabling the attendant to 
arringe the sheet in strict alignment with the gauge while its forward 
portion is well advanced under the roller, so that on starting the 
machine the roller closes automatically down upon the sheet at right 

angles to the demarkations, with the result of feeding the sheets in 

strict parallelism thereto, no matter how much out of truth the front 
edge may be. 





Mr. Geo. L. REED, of the Dennison Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Mechanic’s Falls, Maine, has recently been on a visit to Chicago. 











| 








PERSONAL. 


THE Hon. Wm, Whiting, M.C., from Holyoke, Massachusetts, one 
of the largest paper manufacturers in the country, is now in the city, in 
connection with business interests. 

WE acknowledge the pleasure of a call from Mr. James Sutton, of 
New York, representing the dine, of that city. He was very 
enthusiastic in his praises of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Mr. C. M. Davis, formerly agent for W. H. Parsons & Co., the 
extensive Paper Manufacturing Co., of Holyoke and New York has 
relinquished his trust to assume the treasurership of the J. W. Butler 
Paper Company. Mr. Davis enjoys a wide acquaintanceship among 
our business men. 


IMPROVED ROUTING MACHINE. 
The accompanying engraving represents an Improved Routing 
Machine, manufactured by C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 198 Clark street, 
















































Chicago. It differs in many important particulars from any other in 
the market. As will be observed it is solidly mounted on an iron base. 
The power being applied de/om the work table, the long upright shaft is 
dispensed with, the springing of which imparts a tremor to the work 
table which makes accurate work an impossibility. The improved 
spindle for regulating the height of the tool is also a very important 
improvement, it being so constructed that its position remains perma- 
nent until changed by the operator, a feature peculiar to this machine, 
as it will be remembered that on the ordinary Routing Machine now in 
use it is necessary to ‘tie the hand wheel to prevent the wheel from 
moving, and thus changing the position of the tool. This improvement 
will undoubtedly be appreciated by anyone who is now using the old 
style machine. ‘The spindle is made of tool steel hardened, and then 
ground. The improved clamps while holding the work firmly, are so 
constructed that they cannot mar the plate. The shipper rod is so 
conveniently arranged for hand or foot that the operator can throw the 
belt on or off without changing his position. This machine has many 
other advantages, the above mentioned being the most prominent. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


It is worth pointing out that the wood of the Phillyrea is, perhaps, 
next to box, the best for wood engraving. It has been used for this 
purpose with entire success, with the advantage that blocks of large size 
can be had without joining. 

PAPER bottles now made in France are built from sheets of paper 
rolled togeti.er and cemented with albumen, lime and alum. They are 
said to be impervious to water and alcohol, and hence are reckoned 
specially valuable for travelers. 

IT is reported that an Austrian paper manufacturer has succecded in 
making Chinese paper, or, at least, a paper possessing the same qualities 
and color as the real Chinese, The Vienna Society of Reproductory 
Arts is said to be using it largely for high-class prints. 

PRINTING-INK is being manufactured from the lamp-black or soot 
produced by natural gas burned against sheet-iron. A New York firm 
proposes to lease or buy two gas wells in Pennsylvania, for the purpose 
of engaging in the manufacture of printing-ink by the use of gas. 

IN Dunedin, New Zealand, the paper makers make an excellent 
quality of wrapping paper of a grass known by the name of red and 
white tussock. It grows in large quantities in that country; is gathered 
by the natives from far and near, and delivered at the paper mills at a 
comparatively low price. 

A NATIVE of Japan, named Sahashita, is reported as having invented 
new kind of paper which he manufactures from the fiber of a Japanese 
water plant. This paper is said to be very strong, and so transparent 
that it makes a very satisfactory substitute for window glass; hence the 
name that has been given it — glass paper. 

OnE of the New York roller-skating rinks is to have a new floor of 
paper laid down during the summer. There is a paper-floor rink at 
Indianapolis, and it is claimed to be the best surface yet employed, 
being smooth, but devoid of the slipperiness of hardwood floors, while 
it has the additional advantage of being noiseless. 

THE mailing machine which W. W. Ames, of De Ruyter, New 
York, a practical newspaper man has invented is an excellent aid to 
publishers in addressing their wrappers neatly and expeditiously. The 
machine is very simple in its construction, can be easily managed by 
anyone, and its low price places it within the reach of every news- 
paper publisher. 

Ir, says Za Nature, one should write upon a sheet of white paper 
with chloride of platinum no mark would be visible, as the liquid is 
quite colorless. 
mercury, and the metal it received in the former operation will be 
brought out in dark tints. Several surprising effects may be produced 
by utilizing that fact. 


TRANSPARENT show bills may be cemented to glass windows in the 
following manner: Very fine white gluc, or preferably clean parch- 
ment chippings, boiled in distilled water in glass or enamel until 
dissolved, must be applied very evenly with a soft hair brush to the 
face of the bill. Then press it on the glass, and in a few minutes the 
hill will be firmly fixed. Glass may be fixed to glass in this way, and 
the cement will bear a good deal of dry heat. 


To make gum for thick labels dissolve one pound of gum arabic in 
one quart of cold water, and strain through flannel. For chemists’ 
labels, take one pound of gum arabic and dissolve it in three pints of 
cold water ; add one tablespoonful of glycerine and also two ounces of 
honey. Strain through flannel, and apply with a piece of Turkey 
sponge, which will last, in constant use, three or four months; a common 
sponge goes to pieces almost directly. Lay the sheet to be gummed 
on a flat board, and gum over evenly. 


Ir is about a year since German trade papers first spoke of a bronz- 
ing machine having been invented and patented by Herr G. Seitz, the 
proprietor of a large chromo-lithographic establishment at Wandsbeck, 
near Hamburg. The inventor has ever since spent much time in 
altering and perfecting it, and it is now considered complete, ih every 
sense. It will bronze sheets up to 100 by 130 centimeters, from 8 to 
1o ina minute, one person only laying on the sheets, and no taking- 
olf being required, whether the sheets are of cardboard thickness or 


But hold the same sheet of paper over the vapor of | 
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mere film-paper. The machine weighs about 700 pounds, occupies 78 
by 56 inches floor-space, and is 76 inches high; its price is 1,500 marks 
(475), at Wandsbeck.—Printer’s Register, London. 

THERE are now nearly a dozen paper-mills, fitted up in European 
fashion, existing in Japan, and as original Japan paper is just now the 
craze in Europe, they are all doing a splendid business. ‘The one 
established at Osaka has paid out of the profits during the first three 
years of its existence the whole capital sunk in its erection, and another 
one at Pji paid a dividend of 17 per cent. 

+ WHITE paper may be rendered temporarily transparent by moisten- 
ing it with benzine, in which condition it may be used as a tracing 
After a 
opacity of the paper will be restored to it. 
transferred to any part of the sheet of paper without the necessity of 


paper. time the benzine will evaporate, and the original 


In this way a design can be 


employing regular tracing paper for the purpose. 


THE oldest known manuscript of the Gospel in the Russian tongue, 
bearing date 1056 and 1057, is just now being reproduced photographi- 
cally and photo-lithographically at the expense of a St. Petersburg mer- 
chant, Flja Ssawenkow. Of the latter edition, four hundred copies will be 
printed, three hundred and fifty of which are to be presented by 
Ssawenkow to the great Imperial Library, the rest of fifty only going to 
the trade. 


SEVEN hundred railroad carloads of lithographic stone were exported 
during the past year from Solenhofen to be distributed all over the civil- 
ized world. Substitutes of various kinds for lithographic stone have lately 
been brought into market, and used here and there, such as zinc plates, 
stone-sinter plates, etc., nevertheless it is impossible for the owners of 
the Solenhofen quarries to meet the demands made upon them for litho- 
graphic stone. 

Not every bookbinder may be aware that gutta-percha dissolved in 
carbon bisulphide until it is of the consistency of treacle forms a very 
good cement for splicing leather. The parts to be joined must first be 
thinned down, then a small quantity of the cement is poured on each 
end, and spread so as to thoroughly fill all the pores of the leather. 
The parts are next warmed over a fire for a few minutes, joined quickly, 
and hammered well together. 


A GERMAN printer, annoyed by the pi that was often caused by the 
breaking of page-cords, resolved to do away entirely with them, and 
had thin steel chains made for the same purpose. The thickness of the 
wire used for them is equal to a six-to-pica lead, each link being of the 
length of brevier body and of the width of nonpareil ; every chain 
is provided at one end with a little crooked hook, which may take hold 
in any link of it. The wire being polished steel, is not subjected to rust- 
ing. The printer states that he is very satisfied with the result of his 
novel contrivance, but we should fancy the steel chains required very 
cautious handling, otherwise they would break and disable the corners. 

A New Process oF PHOTO-ENGRAVING.—Our French neighbors 
are devoting much attention to the discovery of improved processes or 
substitutes for photography. In the studios at Asniéres a new process 
has been invented, the printing of which may be intrusted to any good 
This 
process, as worked by M. Manzi, resembles ordinary phototypes by the 
An examination of the numerous specimens of this kind 


printer, and may be struck off at the same time as the text. 


best method. 
of photography, at the office of MM. Boassod, Valudon, et Cie., shows 
that they are infinitely preferable to their previous work. None of the 
work of the artist disappears in reproductions by M. Manzi’s process. 
There are prints on view of considerable size, and of great beauty. To 
obtain this vigor, and to preserve the brightness of the high-lights, 
recourse is had to two or three printings, by which the effect of a 
drawing in two or three tints is produced. The flatness of a mono- 
chrome is thus broken up. M. Manzi has also invented a photographic 
aquatint process giving charming effect. 
execution is from twopence the square centimeter, the process is very 


The cost of the process of 


rapid, and can be done in one day, and the printing is carried on in the 
same way as copperplate engraving. Comparing its price with that ot 
wood engraving, the latter costs in Asniéres, for anything like work, 
from Is. to Is. 8d. the square centimeter, according to the subject; 


inferior work comes to about 34d. or 4d. This aquatint process gives 
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less depth of tone than the phototypes, but very great transparency in 
the shadows, without taking away from the vigor of the original. The 
price of the photogravures is 1fr. per square centimeter, and a plate can 
be had in from a fortnight to three weeks’ time.—Zondon Press News. 


ANCIENT BOOKBINDING.—The present plan of fastening the leaves 
to a back and sides is believed to have been invented by Attalus, of 
This king, or somebody for him, invented 


Pergamus, about 200 B.c. 
It was devised 


parchment, called hence pergamena, from Pergamus. 
as a substitute for papyrus, on which an embargo had been laid by 
Ptolemy of Egypt, who thus sought to embarrass the rival library in 
Asia Minor. The oldest bound book known is the volume of St. Cuth- 
bert, circa 650. Ivory was used for book covers in the eighth century, 
oak in the ninth. The Book of Evangelists, on which the English 
kings took their coronation oath, was bound in oak boards A.D. 1100. 
Hogskin and leather were used in the fifteenth century, calf in 1550; 
silk and velvet as early as the fifteenth century. The Countess 
of Wilton, in her Art of Needlework,” says that the earliest 
specimen of needlework binding is a quarto in the British 
Museum. It was bound in 1471, and is covered with crim- 
son satin, on which is wrought with the needle a coat of arms, 
a lion rampant in gold thread in a blue field, with a transverse 
badge in scarlet silk; the minor ornaments are all wrought 
in fine, gold thread. A folio Bible which belonged to Charles 
I., date 1527, is now preserved in the church of Bloomfield, 
Essex. It is bound in purple velvet, the arms of England 
embroidered in raised work on both sides. <A will of 1427 
devises several psalters in velvet bindings. Cloth binding 
superseded the paper known in England as “ boards,” in 1823. 
In 1841 india-rubber backs were introduced. 





‘* ESTIMATES FREE.”’—A correspondent writes: ‘I desire 
to offer a suggestion to printers. Is there no means whereby 
the ‘estimates free’ nuisance can be stopped? To ask a 
printer to supply an estimate for a job, especially of the larger 
kind, means time consumed, and should, I think, be paid for. 

I therefore propose that a price should be put on all estimates 

required exceeding £5. I think by so doing a check might 

be put to the ruinous competition mania. Some customers 

I have known have applied to me for estimates for work 

merely for the sake of their own private experiments, and not 

with a view to business. What think you of this case? A 

London doctor applied to four printers for their price for 

printing 20,000 crown-octavo books of one hundred pages. 

He did not want them printed, for the sufficient reason that 

the task had already been accomplished. He simply wished 

to ascertain if his own printer had overcharged him. From 

the bungling way in which the request was sent (by letter) 

some difficulty was had in ascertaining the exact want of the 
man, and therefore much time was lost in obtaining a proper 
estimate. And all for what? To satisfy the whim of one 
who fancied he was being imposed upon. Surely there is 

nothing unreasonable in asking that time so spent should be 
paid for. Let, then, printers themselves put a stop to such 

freaks by imposing a charge when asked for an estimate that is likely 
to entail loss of time in producing.”—[We think printers to a man 
are quite willing that a price should be paid under the circumstances. 
But what says the customer ?]—Zondon Press News. 


AN inquirer from Huntington, Quebec, under date of May 29 
writes: On the type used where the names of subscribers are printed a 
crust forms, which spreads out the measure by filling in between the 
letters, makes bad print, and is generally disagreeable. Do you know 
of any liquid that will dissolve this crust and leave the type clean? The 
difficulty might be avoided by rubbing the type with something else 
than lye, but soap and benzine have also their serious drawbacks. I 
should explain that I keep my list in galleys, being more easily cor- 
rected and avoiding the danyer of figures dropping out, as is the case 
when put up in forms. 


Answer.—Try lard oil or glycerine. Both have proved effective. 

















IMPROVED SHAVING MACHINE. 

The accompanying illustration is calculated to represent a new 
Shaver for Electrotypers and Stereotypers. It is made extra strong, 
with cut racks and wrought iron pinions; has large, broad-faced gibs, 
which are fitted nicely, ways have scraped surfaces, is provided with 
patent steam attachment, which makes it far superior to any machine 
heretofore made for fine, accurate work, particularly large electrotype 
plates, and also for patent stereotype plates and bases, where they can 
be found in use by all the large manufacturers of patent plates and 
bases, such as the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co., Western. Newspaper 
Co.,- American Press Association, the National Press Co., of New 
York, and many others, to whom the builders refer. They are provided 
with roller attachments when so ordered, for plate work. Ordinary 
sizes can be found in stock, as well as a fine line of all kinds of tools 
for electrotypers and stereotypers. For further particulars, address the 
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manufacturers, who also manufacture folding-machines, Geo. E. Lloyd 
& Co., 68-70 West Monroe street, Chicago. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF STEREO-PLATES. 


There is, at the present time hardly a newspaper office in the 
country that does not make use of stereo-plates. The economy ani 
convenience resulting from such use have made them a necessary part 
of the outfit of a country office, and the fact that the service now to b: 
obtained in them is so varied in the character of the matter, and the 
form and style of ‘‘ make-up,” that all tastes and wants can be suited, 
has brought them into general favor. We are led to these conclusions 
by an examination of the service rendered in this line of the A. N. 


Kellogg, Newspaper Co. of this city. 





OsTRANDER & HuKE, 81 and 83 Jackson street, Chicago, have 
been appointed western agents for the Scott Web Press, manufacture: 


at Plainfield, New Jersey. 














THE 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


M. CuLLaton & Co., 11 South Eighth street, Richmond, Indiana, 
send a circular and business card, which would be a credit to any 
office, both in composition and presswork. 


. Cuas. W. Fassett, of St. Joseph, Missouri, sends us a business 
card, worked in carmine, green, drab, blue, and gold. The center is a 
very effective piece of workmanship, but the top and bottom of the card 


is weak, and out of keeping with its main feature. 


ANDREW WELCH, proprietor of the Ada (Ohio) Record, sends a 
very creditable assortment of general commercial printing, consisting of 
checks, business cards, programmes, letter-heads, statements, ete., all 
of which are creditable, and many of which possess merit of a high 
order. 


From Melvin W. Fisher, of No. 4 East Market street, York, Penn- 
sylvania, we acknowledge the receipt of a book of specimens of his 
work. They are all meritorious samples of typography, and it is evi- 
dent that York merchants have no need to go outside to have number 
one printing done. 


H. W. Caston & Co., 22 and 23 Chiswell street, London, England, 
send us their epitome specimen book of printing types. ‘The Caslon 
Letter Foundry was established in 1716, and for enterprise, honor and 
reliability has achieved a reputation of which any firm, either in the 
old or new world have just reason to feel proud. Like every produc- 
tion which comes from this establishment, it is neat and unique, the 
specimens being printed in small squares, separated by rules printed 
in red, 


WE have received from the office of Zhe Model Printer, London, 
England, a book of specimens, worked in colors and gold, containing 
some magnificent samples, both in composition and presswork. They 
are the outcome of a series of premiums which the proprietors of this 
publication have awarded from month to month to the most artistic 
specimens of typography furnished for publication. Zhe Model Printer 
is doing missionary work among our English cousins, and we wish 
it every success. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of a specimen book of types, rules, 
cuts, borders, ete., containing over four hundred pages, issued by 
larmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, New York, and pre- 
sented by their efficient western representative, Mr. Charles B. Ross. 
It contains a large number of entirely new faces, as well as a large and 
It is 
a production of which the firm it represents has every reason to feel 
proud. 


varied assortment of the latest designs in borders, cuts, etc. 





RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests, 
granted by the U.S. Patent Office during the month of May, 1885, 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F. street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

IssuE OF May 5, 1885. 
317,470.—Printing-Machine. E. Prouty, Beloit, Wis. 
W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 
C. Potter, Jr. Plainfield, N. Y. 
C. P. Fenner, New London, Conn. 


317,218.—Printing-Machine Delivery-Apparatus. 
317,194.—Printing-Machine, Lithographic. 
317,329.—Printing-Press Sheet-Flier. 
IssuE oF May 12, 1885. 

W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 

J. W. Osborne, Washington 


317,679.—Printing-Machine. 
317,844.—Printing-Machine.—Inking Mechanism. 
Dc. 
317,740.—Printing-Machine.—Web Perfecting. 
317,518.—Printing-Machine.—Wood. 
317,518.—J. R. Cross, Chicago, III. 
317,741.—Printing-Machines.—Delivery mechanism for L. C. Crowell, Brooklyn 
Web Cylinder. 
317,929.—Printing-Press feeding attachment. 


L. C. Crowell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


S. C. Cox, Lafayette, Indiana. 
IssuE oF May 10, 1885. 


C. Machris, Detroit, Mich. 
318,143.—Printing-Machine.—Sheet delivery mechanism. W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 


;18,383.—Printing-Machine. 


IssuE oF May 26, 1885. 


318,798.—Printing-Machine. W.H. Price, Jr., Cleveland, O. 
318,808,—Printing-Machine Delivery-Mechanism. W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 


318,617.—Printing-Press Ink Fountain. J.T. Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Akron.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on (Sunday) morn- 


ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 


week, $12 to $16. Good subs find some work. 


32 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $15. 


| 
| Buffalo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on moring papers, 
| 


Enough of printers here already. 


Cambridgeport.— State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; bookwork, 40 and 
42 cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $20. 

Chicago.— State of trade, quiet; prospects, unfavorable; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 37 cents; job printers, per week, $18. ‘The city 
is overstocked with printers. 

Cincinnati.—State of trade, dull; 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, 
$18. 
get out west as soon as possible on a farm; let them quit the printing business or it 


prospects, fair; composition on morning 


Weare still working small offices into the union. Our advice to printers is to 


will quit them by starvation. 

Cleveland.—State of trade, much improved ; prospects, fair; composition on 
job printers, 
There is no difficulty, but would not advise printers to strike 


morning papers, 35 cents ; evening 33% cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
per week, $12 to $15. 
Cleveland, as there are still a number out of employment. 


Dayton.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 


papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 32 cents; job printers, per week, 


$15.. No difficulty, and our members are all employed. 
Des Moines.—State of trade, fair; prospects, very good; composition on 
morning papers, 33 cents; evening, 30 and 25 cents; 


bookwork, 30 cents; job 


printers, per week, $12 to $15. Might get work, but the prices are not very good. 


The State Leader has been declared unfair and outside the union. 


Detroit.—State of trade, fair to good; prospects, very encouraging ; compo- 


sition on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job 


printers, per week, $14. No difficulty, but enough men now here to do the work at 
present. 
Galveston.—No material change in business or prospects since last report. 


Grand Rapids.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; job printers, per week, $13. No 
difficulty, 


Indianapolis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very encouraging ; 


compo- 
sition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15. Plenty printers here to supply the demand. 


Joliet.—State of trade, fair; prospects, indefinite ; composition on morning 


papers, 30 cents; evening, 27 cents ; bookwork, 27 cents; job printers, per week, 


$12 to $15. Plenty of resident subs in Joliet. 
La Fayette.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 30 Cents ; 


$12. 


evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, 


No difficulty, but supply of printers exceeds the demand at present. 


Leadville.—State of trade, very good ; prospects, not flattering ; 


g; Composition 





on morning papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 50 cents; job composi- 


tors, per weck, $26. Do not come here at present. 


Lincoln.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 


4 cents; 


231 
ao 


papers, bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $15. Enough of 


hands here at present. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, better ; composition on morning 
papers, 28 cents; evening, 25 cents ; job printers, per week, $9 and upward. 

Los Angeles.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on all piece 
work, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $20. No more printers needed in this place ; 
enough here already. 

Milwaukee.—State of trade, greatly improved; prospects, very good until 
July ; composition on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 
cents; job printers, per week, $14 to $18. Milwaukee is well supplied with 
printers. 

Mobile.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, none whatever; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 


per week, $20. Keep away, demand fully supplied. 


Philadelphia.—State of trade, dull; prospects, dull ; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 38 and 40 cents; job printers, per 
week, $16. 
give it a wide berth. 


We have too many “‘rat’’ papers in Philadelphia, so printers should 


Pittsburgh.—State of trade, very good; prospects, still better; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, 
per weck, $15. 
scale of the Knights of Labor has not yet been adopted, and it is doubtful whether it 


Would not advise anyone to come here for the present, as the new 


ever will be. It looks a little serious. There is a slight difference from the old scale, 


which the proprietors do not wish to concede. 


Portland.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not such as promise an increase in 
business ; composition on morning papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 
45 cents ; job printers, per week, $21. No difficulty existing, but there are plenty of 


printers here, several having come in during the past month, 
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Quincy.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning papers, 
334 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per week, $15. 
Men enough here now. 

Sacramento.—State of trade, dull; prospects, dull for the summer; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $21. Supply of printers fully equal to the demand. 

San Antonio.—State of trade, fair, with brighter prospects ; most all offices to 


order new materialsoon. No change in composition rates, and no trouble existing. 


Printing business generally looking up in Texas. 

Seattle.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 50 cents; job printers, per 
weck, $21. Enough resident subs to fill demands. 

Sioux City.—State of trade, good ; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents ; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$15. A sufficiency of subs in the city at present. 

St. John.—Business, good; prospects, fair; wages same as last reported. 
Inquiries are made after a couple of printers to work in Fredericton, Our “little 
war’”’ in the West has made things lively around St. John during the past few weeks 
in printing circles, as a couple of comps, at the calling out of the volunteers, had 
to exchange the stick for the ‘‘ shooting iron,’’ to defence the country’s rights. ‘They 
were not required to go to the front, however, but spent a week in camp. 

St. Louis.—State of trade, moderately brisk ; prospects, fair ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $18. Good workmen with cards can get sufficient work to live on; others not 
wanted. The outlook is not good, but slightly improving. 

St. Paul.—State of trade, fair; prospects, about the same; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers per 
week, $15. Subs on morning papers are very plentiful. 

Terre Haute.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 

papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per weck, 
$12; foremen, $14. 
) Topeka,—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork and job printers, $15. 
There is a strike in the Commonwealth office, on account of ‘rat’? foreman, so 
printers had better keep away till difficulty is settled. 

Washington.—State of trade, very, very dull; prospects, no better; composi- 
tion on morning and evening papers and bookwork, 40 cents. We are endeavoring 


to bring all the offices into the union. Don’t touch Washington. Nothing doing 


here. 

Wilkesbarre.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, 
Several of the dailies will don new dresses in a month or two, and every- 


$r4 to grs. 
If printers coming here have I, T. U. cards they 


thing looks bright for the future. 
can get a few days’ work. No cards, no work. 





BBREVIATED LONGHAND. By Wallace Ritchie. A complete 
system of note-taking without ambiguous signs. Every ambitious printer should 
own the book, and qualify himself for reperting in a few hours. Mailed for 25 cents. 
Agent wanted in each large office. J.B. HULING, Chicago, IIl. 


“hgh tng ere IN PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZA- 

TION. This little work is by a practical printer and writer, and is the only 
comprehensive treatise published. Every printer will find its contents of great 
value. Mailed for 25 cents. Agent wanted in each large office. J. B. HULING, 
Chicago, Ill. 





DiRR’S IMPROVED 


“LIGHTNING” GALLEY LOCK-UP. 


4 =S->—. Saves Money! 
“Of great value to us.’’"—Chicago Evening Journal. ‘* Has the merits claimed for 
it.’—Chicago Tribune. ‘ Has proved of great value.”’— Chicago Daily News. 


PRINTER WANTED in every town to introduce it. Liberal commissions. 
Address C. A. DIRR, Inventor, Room 5, 51 LaSalle St., Cu1caco, Itt. 





Saves Time! 








" ' sirasene Holly Wood Type. 
} SPECIAL AGENTS { Boston Type Foundry. 


Prouty Presses. 
Central Type Foundry. 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 
Type and Brass kule, 
PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


54 and 56 Franklin Street, 
—-CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 1040. 


A complete stock of Boston and Central Type Foundries’ Beautiful Faces con- 
stantly on hand. 
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Cincinnati Type Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


iVfFL, FRESSES, 


AND Printers’ Toots or ALL KINDs. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, AND AT PRICES 
TO SUIT THE TIMES, 


Send for Specimens and Special Prices. CHAS. WELLS, Treas. 


201 VINE ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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PRINTING INKS, 


MADE BY 


Tue ULLMANN & Puivrotr Mrc. Co. 
Nos. 56 and 58 Merwin, Corner of West Street 
CLEVELAND, O. 








For SALE BY 
GUSTAV HINSTORFF, 48 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY, Third and Vine Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY PAPER CO., 420 West Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
ROBERT ROWELL, Third Ave. and Market St., Louisville, Ky. 
H. B. PARKER, Cass and Congress Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
CLEVELAND PAPER CO., 128 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 


TYPE AND BORDERS, 


Presses and Materials, 


WOOD TYPE, CABINETS, STANDS, ETC. 





TURKEY BOXWOOD AND OTHER ENGRAVERS’ MATERIALS 
AND WOODS. 


PRINTERS’ “STRONG SLAT” CASES. 
(TRADE MARK.) 


110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Factory: Paterson, N. J. N.B.—Macuinists’ PATTERN LETTERS. 








Tuomas Fox, Pres’t & Treas. Gro. N. Frienp, Vice-Pres’t. 
Gro. B. Fox, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 
ROOFING AND CARPET FELT. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Lockland Mills, Crescent Mills, Rialto Mills. 












THE 


REHEMOVAL. 


A. ZEESE & CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


Relief Plate and Photo- 


Engravers, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


119 MONROE STREET, 


AND 


2, 4, 6 and 8 CUSTOM-HOUSE PLACE, 


CHICAGO. 
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Lithographing 





in all its 
Branches. 


ALL KINDS OF 








SKETCHES, SCRIPTURES, VIGNETTES, DECORATIVE-ARCHI- 
TECTURAL-and Fancy Work, done to the Trade 


— BY— 


Maurice J. Canegiser, 


Graphical Instructor and Solicitor, 





(Pen or Crayon Drawings for any Photo-Engraving Process, also New Combina- 
tions for Safety ‘Tints and Borders for Positive or Negative Printing 
on both Presses, done on Copper Plate.) 


56 & 58 Wabash Ave. 


—OR-— 


511 Sedgwick Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Inquiries please supply with sufficient Postage for Reply. 





GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


15 & 17 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE > 


USED BY THE 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Staats Zeitung, 
A. N. Kellogg Co. (all offices), Chicago Newspaper Union, Western Newspaper 
Union, St. Paul Globe, Bloomington Pantagraph, Minneapolis Tribune, Minne- 
afolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines Register, Des Moines Leader, 
Quincy Whig, Quincy Herald, Dubuque Herald, Dubuque Times, Keokuk 
Gate City, Burlington Argus, Muscatine Tribune, Muscatine Journal, Fort 
Wayne Gazette, Fort Wayne Sentinel, Oshkosh Northwestern, Springfield 
(/lls.) Journal, and scores of other leading papers throughout the country. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WE ARE GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


BABCOCK PRINTING-PRESS CO’S DRUM CYLINDER, TWO-REVOLU- 
TION AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 


THE HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS, 


AND ALSO CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


ALL KINDS OF JOB PRESSES. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
AND 
COMPLETE OUTFITS SHIPPED ON SHORT NOTICE, 





FULL LINES OF BLACK AND 
COLORED 


na Tm 
j 


.s Printing & Lithographic 
it 


= - Pas 


AND 


PASTE COLORS. 


The largest and most complete assort- 
ment in the country. 


Bronze Powders 
for Printing 
A SPECIALTY, 


GERMAN PRINTING INKS IN 
TUBES IF DESIRED. 


KEEPS THE INK FREE FROM 
SKIN AND DUST UNTIL 
USED UP. 


Price List and Specimens sent on 
application. 


Sigmund Ullman 


51 Matpen Lang, 


NEW YORK. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 
E. H. WIMPFHEIMER, 
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k. Hoe & Co. 


L[uclined 
Plane 

Shaving 
Machine. 


O 


\" 











This is the most con- 
venient and accurate 
machine of its kind, and 
is used for truing up the 
plates before they are 
used on the press. Per- 
fect accuracy is gained 
and much time saved in 
making ready after 
plates are put on the 
press. All plates are 
shaved to exact thick- 
ness by means of a dial 
wheel and screw. 


R. Hoe & Co. Sf 
Routing 


Machine. 








This machine is used for cutting 
out blank spaces in plates by means 
of rotating steel cutters as shown 
in cut. It is solidly mounted onan  ~* 
iron base. Power is communicated < 
to the upright shaft and thence by - @ 
pulleys and belts to the steel cutters. a 
A spring rest prevents the tool * 
from touching the plate till pressed 
down by the operator. The stand 
contains shelves for tools, etc. 


R. HOE & CO., 504 Grand Street, N.Y. 


199-201 VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, TUDOR S7., LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NO FLY OR DELIVERY CYLINDER BEHIND 
TO MAKE BED INCONVENIENT 
TO GET AT. 


FEEDER CAN Trip THE IMPRESSION AT WILL. 


UNEQUALED DISTRIBUTION. 


306 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


HIGHEST SPEED. 





CAMPBELL TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. 


we=/Vo Cast Iron Bed Rack as on all other Two-Revolution Presses.2a 


UNYIELDING IMPRESSION. 
CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO., 
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Every Tootu on CampsBeLL T'wo-REvVoLUTION Press Bep Rack Is A SEPARATE STEEL PIN. 


‘SHdV.L ON 


New York Office, 160 William Street. 
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PERFECT REGISTER. 





